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Changes  in  retail  prices  of  lard,  shortening, 
margarine  and  other  food  fats  follow  fairly  closely 
changes  in  prices  of  the  primary  fats  and  oils  used 
in  these  products,  although  the  fluctuations  are  not 
as  extreme. 

In  the  1947-48  crop  year,  end-of-season  suppUes 
were  tight.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1948, 
one  large  company,  in  need  of  fats,  bid  actively  for 
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the  available  supply.  This,  plus  speculative  activ- 
ity was  reflected  in  a  sharp  rise  in  wholesale 
prices.  However  this  was  not  reflected  in  retail 
prices  since  most  manufacturers  had  purchased  sup- 
plies earlier. 

At  the  present  time  both  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  are  about  at  the  level  prevailing  during  most 
of  1949  and  early  1950,  before  the  Korean  outbreak. 
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Table  1.-  Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  fats,  oils,  and  gljreerin  at  specified 
markets,  April  1950  and  1951  and  February -April  1952 


; 

1950 

:  1951 

1952 

Item  ! 

: 

April 

;  April 

\  February] 

March 

1  April 

• 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

05  .X 

ox. 4 

72.1 

72.3 

Butter^  ci'eaiBerjr,  Grade  A,  (92-6Core)  bulk,  H.  T. 

00.5 

ft?  ft 
03,0 

7*. 5 

7k. c 

35.0 

eO.O 

26,0 

25. k 

Shorteolng,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  lO-dnoi  lots,  N.  Y. 

11  A 
3X.O 

OT  K 

21.5 

21.2 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago.: 

2U.1 

2k.k 

26.5 

26.1 

26.0 

9.6 

16.5 

10.7 

9.7 

1  A  A 

10, U 

13.3 

10  0 

11.2 

10  ft 

1  s  7 
xp.T 

IS  A 

xp  .u 

ill  A 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  V,  Y«  .•••.•••••••••••.•.•••••«•«•••: 

1  Q  A 

xy  .u 

XO.5 

1  /J  7 
X0.3 

Oleostearlne ,  barrels ,  H.  Y. 

on  ft 

1 0  K 
12.5 

12. S 

11  A 

XX  .0 

niaii  ^  ^  —                  aJ4\>1a                                               ^I^Aak    --  —  « 

0.9 

10. 3 

A  7 

A  1 

0.9 

oil  h 

X3.X 

X3.X 

1  ft  0 

■ao  0 

TO  1 

xy  .X 

ifl  A 
XO.v 

1  ft  A 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.    S.  E.  mills 

13.6 

23.5 

12.2 

12.0 

10.5 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars,  H.  Y.  l/ 

16.1 

26.3 

Ik. 6 

1U.5 

12.7 

^ A. A. ^ ^ J    f^'M  ^       v^ft^4nAi^         >'i line      W      ▼  * 
uO  b  vOuBOvU  OIX  f    T9I  XuOCL  f    (U  uiuo  j    If*    X*  ••••••••••••••••••»•••« 

90  7 

ift  0 
xo.y 

1ft  f. 
xo.o 

"DAomi-f          1                          'f'AnV   ^Ave                 ^                 IT      s1  11a  * 

l"!  0 

2U.8 

Ik  0 
XH  ,y 

17  7 

Xj.  ( 

19 

Xc  .0 

Peanut  oil,  reflnedi  drums,  N.  T  : 

•^1*8 
jX 

91  Q 

91  S 

9A  1 

ooyDeoLzi  oix >  cniae  p  whik  ccxo  ^  mciwoo u  mx±o  ^  x     •  o «  nu.xj.s  •  •  • 

17  1 
XJ.J. 

10  7 
X^  .  f 

If)  9 
XVJ  .c 

Q  1 

ooyDMn  oii.^  reiinecLj  oxuBie^  n.  i*  ••••••••••«••••••••••••••• 

17  0 
X(  .« 

9fl  0 

1 S  7 

1  k  Q 

x*f  .y 

Ik  k 
XH  .H 

B&Dassu  oll^  tanJcs y  N*  i*  ••••••••••••••••«••••«••••••••••••! 

ifl  p 

91  0 

17 

Xj  .V 

19  "> 

11  0 

XX  .y 

^/\/«AMnii^  nil      />Y*ii^A     ^'Anlr  /*A^a     ^n^l^'f^  OnAR^      ^  n  ^     mill  9/* 

ifl 

XvJ  .  J 

cx  . 

11  S 
XX. p 

10  8 

XV  .  w 

Coconut  oil,  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  H.  Y.  (tax  : 

22.8 

27.8 

17.3 

16.5 

15.8 

V/WWV/UU  V    OX  X  9     CXudO  f     OCUiJ.  o  y    >1  UXAU  UXw    ^tJa  bo     ^  MUL    XlA/XUH-vUi  ^  •  •  •  ■  • 

10  2 

X? 

22  U 

1^  6 

Xj  .  V- 

12.8 

12.0 

014wA                  1                          Ai4 4  "Kl  A      /4 v^nnc      W      V  * 

29.3 

20  6 
cy  »u 

28  7 

28.0 

UXXTQ    OIX   XOOVO  f    CLOni06  uXC  1    UX^lBo  f    CCLxXOuB  ^    Jl«    X*  •••••••••••• 

XJ  .H 

20  S 

1*5  8 

X^  .V 

16  6 

16!6 

Cm  1  in    ^4  1        ^/Nmn^       /Vvvirme       ^n^WV^/  • 

■i-J'J 

97  9 

1^  7 

XV.  f 

Ik  0 

XH  .V 

19  1 

X£  .X 

oQDojDe  wix  f  TvJ  xneoL^  ax^uus  f  n*  x*  •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

jx.u 

■^8 

77  2 

77  0 

77  0 

Tallov,  Inedible,  packer's  prlae>  tanir  care,  f.o.b.  Chicago.: 

f,  1 
cx 

Ik  8 

XH  .U 

S  7 

S  7 

k  7 

Ik  0 

X— 

k  Q 

k  k 

k  0 

6.2 

IU.8 

5.7 

5.3 

k.7 

5.9 

1U.6 

5.»» 

5.1 

k.6 

^^^m  e A            1 1  /vu      ^Anlr   /^■iT'fl       f^AV*l        a      ^   n   ^      Z^*!!  4  ox  on  • 

17  8 

X^ 

k  7 

k  2 

MeniLacLeu  oix,  xignx  preseecL,  ganxs,  n.  i.  ••.•••..••..•«...•• 

in  1 

Xv'  «x 

91 

ex. 7 

17  8 

17  0 

11  8 

XX  •V.' 

Or%^^nn  CAAi4  vi^4 1              c      i*aw    i^C)  t\at*^m^^   'P  T  A     l    /^aI  4  Vdk>*Af4  V!nfl4** 
VW  w  wUUD9CU.    vXX    X  W  VD  ,    X^W     \                    vOU  u    X        *ii  «  ^    U.CXX  T  OX  OU.   ACLO  b  • 

7  1 
1  'J 

xy  .v 

1  U 

X  •  *t 

5  U 

1  0 

Q 

•y 

8 

5.0 

5.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

; 

1^  9 

99  k 

ifl  0 

Xv  .  V/ 

i£  8 

15.9 

LtxnEeeu.  oxjl ^  poiw ^  oxubio ^  coxxovb ,  zone  3      .  x*^  ••«••••••••• 

18  0 

9k  9 

10  s 

18  6 

XV^  .  V 

17  6 

^4^4/*4««n    nil       /Ivnnno      ^         ^      W      ▼  • 
UXuXCXvA   OXX ,    UxUIILo ,    X.O.Q.   XI.    X*  .•••..•.•.••••....•...«.«.• 

9f)  Q 

28.0 

28,0 

26  Q 

TSmo  n4  1       4TRTmv*^A/4      i^yimtg      ^JiT^li^^a      ^  a  1\        IV     ▼  * 
lUug   UXX,    XJB^Ux  U9a.  f    (LTuDlD ,    wClxXU  WD  y    X.U.D.      H  .    X  .••.••..«•.•  • 

U2.6 

k7  k 

kl 

HX.  J 

kO  Q 

■.V  .y 

O.o 

ki  n 

HX  .V 

kl  8 

HX  .  w 

70  8 

7Q  k 

jy  .** 

c^^v*  a4  1                 ^      ^A^Vin  4  /^tt  1         i*itmb      f  T^k^iiv*nA^l  a  1      /*ay*1       b  * 
UOblrWx    OXXy    nV  *     3>     weCIUXCCLX ,    UXUKO  ,     ^ Zv  vUXuclDXO  /  y    CQxXObO  ^  • 

29.8 

^  n  "h       W  Y 

18  0 

X^^  «  V 

7k  5 

jj  "H 

nAftfiOT*        1      ltr\      1      fjvnlrfl      ^  n  1\     Kav  .Tat^izav  ml  11a  * 

18  2 

^S  S 

8 

29  0 

cry 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  N.  Y  : 

22.0 

1*0.8 

38.8 

37.7 

3k. 1 

Cod-llTer  oil,  medicinal,  U.S.P.,  barrels,  H.  Y  : 

19.3 

25. U 

2^.1 

2k. 1 

22.1 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  H.  Y.   : 

8.0 

i/19.0 

llj.O 

12.0 

11.5 

1 1  wm  o                        II  t        1 1 M  ■  1 11  ■  1  a       Iff  • 

11  9 
XX  .c 

11  s 

XX. p 

17  S 

XJ.7 

17  S 

1  7  S 

Heat's-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots,  H.  Y  : 

23. U 

39.5 

3«^.o 

3k.O 

31.0 

Rapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  II.  Y  : 

15.2 

29.2 

22.0 

21. k 

21.0 

15.2 

18.8 

15.1 

15.1 

15.1 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80  percent,  twnks,  H.  Y  : 

15.9 

U5.O 

25.0 

21.2 

19.5 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,    The  national  Prorisicmer,  The  Journal  of  Connnerce 

(Hew  York),  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  Excise 

taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable. 

1/  Hear-by  futures. 

2/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 

Tax  excluded.    Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  stMl  products,  tin  or  tem< 
plate.    Since  19k3  these  are  the  aajor  uses  of  palm  oil. 
k/  One  quotation  only. 
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Production  of  primary  ediltle  fats  and  oils,  x^hich  was  at  a  record 
level  in  the  first  half  of  the  Octolier  1951-September  1952  marketing  year, 
is  expected  to  drop  soEiewhat  below  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier  this  summer. 
Soybean  oil  and  lard  probably  will  account  for  most  of  the  decline.  Total 
stocks  of  soybeans  on  April  1  were  ^>  percent  sinal3.er  than  a  year  earlier  and 
hog  slaughter,  whicn  was  a  tenth  above  a  year  earlier  in  October-March, 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  the  stimmer  of  1951.    Butter  output  also 
is  likely  to  decline  slightly. 

Disappearance  of  fats  an-i  oils  used  in  food  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  marketing  year  was  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950-51.  Although 
marrarine  use  increased,  the  gain  v;as  more  than  offset  by  declines  for  all 
other  food  fats.    Diosppearance  in  Ar)r:.l -September  is  expected  to.be  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  total  for  1951-52  may  r.e  near  the  '+3.2  pounds 
per  person  for  I95O-51. 

Exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  (including  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans 
and  pepnuts)  in  October-March  were  about  35  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier.    However,  shipments  abroad  during  the  last  half  of  the  current 
season  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  level  of  the  spring  end  summer  of 


Stocks  of  primary  food  fats  and  oi.ls,  except  butter,  are  large, 
tillers  exports  are  much  ;'n'eater  than  expected,  carry-over  at  the-  end  of 
1951-52  will  be  con;.;ideraVdy  larger  then  on  the  same  date  in  1951* 

An  upward  movement  in  May  reversed  the  doTOtrend  in  prices  of  edible 
vegetable  oils -and  lard  that  had  been  undejrway  for  more  than  a  year.  Major 
factors  in  this  r-eversal  may  have  been  some  increase  in  domestic  uae  over  a 
year  earlier,  reduced  hog  slaughter  and  lard  production,  and  the  realization 
that  supoorto  for  cottonseed  and  scyboans  v/ould  provide  a  floor  for  prices. 
In  addition,  prices  of  these  oils  probably  had  declined  further  than  demand 
and  supply  conditions  warranted. 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  non-food  products  in  October-March  totaled 
20  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  decline  was  in  soap  although 
use  in  drying  oils  also  dropped  considerably.    Domestic  disappearance  in 
April-September  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  total 
for  the  3'eer  probably  will  be  less  than  the  25. if  pounds  per  person  in  1950"51. 
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Prices  of  inedible  tallow  and  greasep  started  rising  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.    Until  recently,  they  had  "been  below  their  1937-^1  average. 
Stocks  of  these  fats  have  been  declining  since  January,  reflecting  a  large 
export  movement.    Supplies  of  linseed  oil  are  large  and  prices  had  "been 
tumdlng  downward  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  they  were  stabilized. 

To  impleaient  the  1952  crop  cottonseed  support  progrfun,  CCC  recently 
announced  the  quantities  of  cottonseed  products  per  ton  of  cottonseed 
crushed  which  it  would  offer  to  buy  and  the  prices  which  it  would  pay  for 
them.    As  this  is  a  "package"  arrangement,  the  total  return  for  oil,  meal 
and  linters  will  determine  whether  crushers  sell  their  products  on  the 
open  market  or  deliver  them  to  CCC  against  purchases  of  eligible  cottcneeed 
at  not  less  than  support  prices.    This  program  will  tend  to  support  cotton- 
seed oil  prices  in  1952-53  at  a  level  at  least  as  high  as  in  early  June. 

RECEOT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  of  Food  and  Soap 
Fats  Increase  in 

The  first  half  of  the  1951-52  crop  year  for  fats  and  oils  was 
characterized  by  large  supplies,  large  exports,  a  decline  in  apparent 
disappearance  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  a  more  than  usual  increase 
in  stocks  of  most  food  fats,  and  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  (see  table  6  ). 

Output  of  edible  oils  and  lard  was  at  a  record  level,  reflecting 
mainly  the       percent  increase  in  cottonseed  output  and  heavy  slaughter 
of  hogs.    Also,  the  yield  of  lard  per  hog  slaughtered  was  greater  than 
last  year.    Production  of  butter  declined  as  milk  continued  to  be  channeled 
to  more  profitable  dairy  products.    Althou/^h  apparent  disap-Dearance  of  fats 
and  oils  used  in  food  was  down  nearly  a  pound  per  person  compared  vri th  a 
year  earlier,  there  was  probably  little  change  in  actual  consumption.  The 
disappearance  estimate  does  not  take  into  considsrati-^n  use  of  supplier? 
which  were  in  stora^^e  at  points  other  then  those  reported  to  Census,  such 
as  retailers,  consiomers  and  some  wholesalers  and  Jobbers.    Compared  with 
a  year  earlier,  exports  of  edible  oils  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soy- 
beans and  peanuts)  were  attjut  the  ^ame,  but  exports  of  lard  more  than 
doubled.      Large  quantities  of  lard  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Cuba.    Imports  and  consiomption  of  lard  by  Cuba  jn  January-March  1952  were  at 
a  record  level.    In  the  seice  period,  Germany  purchased  26  million  pounds 
of  lard  compared  with  only  }1  million  pounds  in  all  of  1951.    In  the  two 
preceding  yearr,  Germany  purchased  an  average  of  120  mdllion  pounds,  /although 
total  disappearance  (domestic  plus  exports)  of  food  fats  end  oils  except 
butter  probably  was  at  a  record  level,  supplies  were  large  enough  to  depress 
prices  and  permit  stocks  to  build  up  to  the  largest  April  1  total  in  several 
years . 

Output  of  tallow  and  greases  in  October  1951~Warch  1952  was  down 
8  percent  from  a  year  before.    Ihis,  to  a  large  extent,  reflects  a  con- 
traction in  rendering  operations  because  of  low  prices.    Hog  slaughter 
was  up  considerably  but  cattle  slaughter  vjas  down  slightly. 
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Total  disappearance  was  down  9  percent  with  a  drop  in  domestic  use 
more  than  offsetting  a  large  increase  in  exports.    Induced  plentiful 
supplies  and  low  prices,  large  quantities  of  these  fats  were  exported, 
particularly  to  Italy  and  Mexico,    Until  recently,  prices  of  inedible 
tallow  and  greases  were  below  their  1937-^1  average.    Use  of  fats  and  oils 
in  soap  in  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year  was  dc\m  sharply,  reflecting  a 
continuing  increase  in  sales  of  synthetic  detergents  and  use  of  stocks  of 
soap  in  unreported  positions  purchased  after  fighting  started  in  Korea, 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils  except  butter  in 
May  was  about  10  percent  above  the  April  level  but  only  about  half  of  the 
very  high  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

Table  2.-  V.Tiolesale  price  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils 
United  States,  specified  periods 


.  ^"ay         :   19^2 

Item  


•1937-^1 


1950  ;  1951 


,  :  .  . T :  May  : J une 
March  .  April,  -  '^1 


:  Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents    Cents    Cents  Cor.ts 


59.8 

69.5 

73.0 

70.0 

68. If 

lard,  tank  car  lots,  Chicago  .. 

. :  7.6 

10.8 

16. If 

10.7 

9.7 

10.0 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude, 

.:  7.0 

lU.6 

22.2 

12.0 

10.5 

11.7 

Soj'bean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 


•  C.k 

13.8 

19.5 

10.2 

9.1 

9.9 

11.2 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars, 

:  7.0 

17.*+ 

19.0 

11.5 

10.3 

11. if 

12.3 

Inedible  tallow,  prime. 

;  6.3 

5.9 

lif.7 

5.3 

5.9 

6.5 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars. 

• 

Minneapolis   

16.3 

21.6 

16.8 

15.9 

15.5 

15.5 

23.7 

ko,k 

39.8 

39.^ 

39.9 

i+0.0 

Compiled  from  Oil,  paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provisioner,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Ccmraerce,  and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
1/  Preliminary, 

2/'  First  few  days  of  the  month, 

2./  Three  cents  added  to  allov^  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing, 
hj  Drums,  New  York, 
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CCC  to  Purchase  Cottonseed  Products-; 
Loans,  Purchases  and  Purchase  A(>roeinents 
for  Cottonseed  also  availalle'  ~^ 

To  implement  the  1952  crop  cotton^.eed  support  program    U  wa«5 
announced  May  IQ  that  for  each  ton  of  eligible  cottonseed  purch^sedhy 
a  crusher  from  a  participating  pinner  or  eligible  producer  at  not  le^s 

c?t?onseeroi?"r.l'^         f""  ^'^''"^^  q.antitLs  of  de 

cottonseed  oil,  hi  percent  protein  cake  or  meal,  and  linters ,  at  SDocifLd 
prices.    A  crusher  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  this  of?er  must  sen 
all  3  conu;nodities  to  CCC.    A  crusher  may  repurchase  cake  and  me^l 

?o  ;:icf  ^T^"'  "^^^'^  -^'-^  CCC  reserves 

Of  caif  or  meal'       ^^^^^^^^^  of  P-ducts  based  on  repurchase 

not  lessp^^^^^ 

a^^oL:  tn%°r-rr^^^^  ^^^^^^  '''' 

cottonseed  ais^  wiii'bra::iSfi:r^  i™s\?e^;ti.:!:rr:?^L:if 

aM6?1o^rr°>"^^^'       ""'^^r^^'  purchases  frc:.,  producers  v.-Lll  bc'^e^de 
NovJ^blr  l"  ^?l^''\f^^,(^00).    The  supports  reflect  90  percent  of  the 
rjovember  1^,  1951  parity  price  for  average  quality  seed. 

An  example  for  the  Southeastern  area  indicatin.<7  whether  it  is  ad- 
vantaeeous  for  crushers  to  sell  their  products  to  CCC -foSows  ^TMs  assumes 
ttiat  the  market  price  for  linters  is  about,  the  same  as  the  CCc'^eTT"^ 

^^o^'I  cottonseed  purchased  by  crushers  CCC  wi]l  buy 

from  crushers  S60  pounds  of  1.1  Percent  protein  cake  or  meal  ^t  2  8  cents 
per  pound  and  3IO  pounds  of  oil  at  1^.62^  ceuts  r.er  pound.    Se  meal 
price  is  equivalent  to  Jt^-^n  -ner  tr-      tf  i-h<.  o>.^r,"™o^v  ^     •  I 
4o  *i  nn  r,iv,  4,^  \       -  '    ^  market  price  for  meal 

iLl^vTul       T  this,  then  crushers  on  open  market  salec  would 

receive  1^3  cents  above  the  CCC  price  for  860  TDOunds  of  meal  (86O  is  k3  per- 

"v.d^d  VTll)  '"0  's  T^-'       ^^-^SO-cent  .er  pound  of  oi!  (^s'c^'nts 

tl  00  1^  the  Southeast  area,  every  increase  of 

Of 'o  l^Q  c!n?  '^-^f  r'^'"^^       ^^"^-^^^^  ^ff^et  a  drop 

Of  0  139  cent  per  pound,  below  the  CCC  price  of  15.625  cents  per  pound  of 

and  V?  ?M/innJ;.-  ^^^^  somewhat  below  CCC  prices, 

fn\.l  ^°n<i"'ion  persists,  oil  prices  would  have  to  be  somewhat  hiiher- 

mcka^:  (on  T  f  "^l^'l  'T""'^'  """^  profitable  than  sales  of  the 
pacKage  (oil,  m.eal,  and  linters)  to  CCC. 

the  -onfh^"^!?®  basis  of  prices  in  early  June,  it  appears  that,  at  least  for 
wh!ttL  r    J'"^^".'^^  '^^"^  ^^'^  "package"  is  atont  the  same  e.s 

o?i  arabout  P^^^^^*  ^^^k-t  P^'i^es  for 

Georgia  Mills),  market  returns  for  the  CCC  stipula-.ed  quantities  of  oil 
Ho'rf  ^-^^^  --P--^-  -th  .*.72.52  under'l!f  CCC  program'  ' 
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Under  the  1951  program,  CCC  had  purchased  aa  of  June  1,  1*^52, 
136  million  poundf?  of  crude  oil,  J.'^O  million  poundg  of  meal  and  62  mil- 
lion pnundg  of  lintsr?.    Tlearly  all  of  these  products  were  purchaned  in 
Califoomia  end  Arizona  where  the  ceiling  priceB  on  meal,  under  ths  General 
Ceiling  Price  Begulation,  are  substantially  ler^e  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.    Prices  of  oilseed  meals  have  toen  at  their  oellingg  moBt  of  thi'^ 
crop  year,    Ccrsacdity  Credit  Corporation  has  sold  practically  all  the  meal 
but  no  oil  or  linters.    Oil  is  Veing  semi-refined  for  CCC  account.  In 
June,  CCC  offcrad  V:''  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  (bleachable  F^Y)  at 
17.75  cents  per  po'und,  or  market  price  if  higher,  for  domestic  ur;©  and  at 
market  price  f.o.b.  tank  cars  at  points  of  storage  locations  for  export. 


Table  3'"  Quantities  and  prices  eppll cable  to  products  delivered  to  CCC 
under  1?52  cottonseed  price  support  program 


Area 


Southeastern 
Valley  kj 
Texas  and 

Oklahoms.  ^ 
Arizona  and 

l!ew  Kezico  6/ 
California  : 


v,uraitity  per  ton  of  cotton- 
seed  purchased  ly  crunhers  ^ 


Crude 
oil 
J:''..'ar:ds 


?10 

325 


309 

332 


kl  'iJ  protein 
cake  or  .mea.1. 
Pounds 


660 
851 

675 
900 


L inters 
Pounds^ 

186 

162 

181 

3  67 
200 


Prico  per  pound  to  be 
paid  crushers  l/ 
/  :  Ui  i  protein 
'      --f  :cake  or  meal  3/ 


Cents 

15.625 
1!?.5 

15 . 25 

15.25 
15.25 


Cents 

2.8 
2.7 

2.7 

2.65 
2.65 


Value  of 
.  oil 
and 
_meal__ 
Collars 


72.52 
7?.  35 

72. 58 

73.90 
75.70 


1/  Prices  to  be  paid  for  linters  are  as  follows  -For  the  firr't  cut  and  mill  run 
liiiters  sold  on  U.S.  Grade  basis  in  cents  per  lb.  gross  weight:  No.  _1,  high  lU.3, 
middle  IU.3,  lew  lj.6.;  )^:.^:_Sj  ^iC^^  13."'.  middle  12.8,  low  12.3;  No.  i,  hi*?h  11.8, 
middle  11.3,  low  10.8,  Ncj_J^.,  high  10.3,  middle  9.8,  low  9.3;  No.  5,  high  8.8, 
middle  6.3,  low  6.0;  Ko.  6.  7.8;  Ko.._.7,  7.7.    For  mill  run  or  second  cut  chemical 
linters,  sold  cn  cellulose  basis,  the  "price  w.1 13.  be  ^.i  cents  per  pound  gross  weight 
basis  73  Dercent  cellulose.    Premiums  and  discounts  of  0,11  cent  per  pound  are  pro- 
vided for, each  variation  of  one  percert,  fractions  in  proportion,  of  cellulose  from 
(jl  percent/ . 

cj  Basis  prime  crude  oil,  f.o.b.  buyer's  tank  cars  at;  crusher's  mill. 

3/  Basis  hydraulic  or  expeller  bulk  meal  or  sized  cake,  f.o.b.  seller's  cars  at 

crushing  plant.    Solvent  meal  is  discounted  at  $1.50  psr  ton. 

li/  Include?  Bowie  Co-oiity,  lexas. 

5/  Excludes  Bc^'rie  County  and  Crop  Reporting  Tistrict  VI,  Texas. 
6/  Includes  Crop  Reporting  Pistrict  VI,  Texas. 

Price  Ceilings  Suependeri  on  Oome  Fcts  and  Oils , 
Prices  Rolled  Bac_k-Pr_ll_  Back  Pesclnded 

Price  ceilings  cn  the  following  iters  were  Fusponded  effective 
April  28  (CPE6,  Amendment  I3,  dated  April  25,  1952):    Crudo  cottonsood, 
soybean  and  corn  oils,  tallow  end  greases,  lard  when  sold  by  processors, 
fat-bearing  and  cil-bearing  anlJiiG.l  waste  materials  and  vegetable  oil 
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eoapstocks.    In  addition,  tbis  amendment  revired  ceiling  prices  do"VTnward 
on  crude  cottonseed,  com  and  soybean  oils  and  also  estatliehed  dollar- 
and -cents  ceilings  for  lard.    Previously,  lard  prices  had  teen  frozen, 
under  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  (GCPP),  on  the  "basis  of  the 
highest  price  received  ly  each  seller  in  the  "base  period  December  19,1950" 
January  25,  1951. 

Amendment  lU  to  CPE6,  effective  May  19,  1952,  rescinded  the  roll- 
tacks  on  editle  oils  under  Amendment  13.    The  ceiljng  price  on  loose  lard 
at  Chicago  vas  raised  from  17. 0  cents  (estallished  ty  Amendment  13)  to 
18.0  cents  per  pound.    Suspension  of  ceilings  continues  in  effect. 

Present  market  prices  on  editle  oils  and  lard  are  sutstantially 
telov  ceilings  tut  if  they  should  ri-^e  to  within  2.5  cents  of  the  sus- 
pended ceiling  prices,  then  controls  would  te  reimposed. 

Ceilings  on  goytean  meal  were  raised  $7  P©r  ten  ty  Amendment  3  to 
SP3»  GCPE,  effective  April  23,  1952.    The  new  processor  ceiling  price  for 
Boytean  meal  ($81  per  ton,  tulk,  f.o.t,    Decatur,  Illinois)  applies  to 
processors'  sales  of  Ul  or       percent  soyhean  oil  meal,  chips,  oilcake  and 
flakes. 

Use  of  Certain  Surface -Ac ti ve 
Agents  In  Bread  Prohltited 

In  I^y,  the  Food  and  Lrug  Administration  issued  its  definitions 
and  standards  of  identity  for  takery  products.    The  major  decision  affect- 
ing fats  and  oils  was  the  rejection  of  certain  surface  active  agents  as 
optional  ingredients,  on  the  grovuds  that  atsence  of  toxicity  has  not 
teen  demonstrated  (when  tread  containing  these  sutstancer  are  consumed 
continuously  over  a  life  span)  end  that  their  use  would  not  necessarily 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 

Other  surface  active  agents  knowfi  as  mono -and  diglycer ides  of  fat- 
forming  fatty  acids  (except  lauric  acids--such  as  those  from  coconut  and 
palm  kernel  oils  )  may  te  used  with  or  as  an  ingredient  of  shortening 

within  limits  necessary  to  contrioute  desiratle  shortening  properties. 
Quantities  in  excess  of  these  requirements  are  prohitited  tecause  they 
may  produce  such  a  softening  effect  in  the  tread  that  consumers  would  te 
deceived  as  to  its  age. 

The  FDA  stated  that  the  decision  with  regard  to  fatty  acids,  such  as 
lauric  acid,  is  tentative  and  that  on  some  fut^ore  date,  to  te  announced,  new 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  these  surface  active  agents  may  te  sutmitted. 

Corrections  in  FCS-15I+,  Fetruary^^March  195^  are  as  follows: 

Page  Tatle 

17  (         ?or  the  1951  crop  year,  51  mdllicn  pounds  should  te  sut- 

tracted  from  sales  for  oil  and  added  to  sales  for  editle 

26  10        Tho  specification  in  the  new  index  for  oleo  oil  should  te 

Extra y  drums .  Kew  York  not  Extra,  tierces.  Chicago. 

30  12        The  1952  edition  commodity  numter  for  Soytean  oil  (rexijiM, 

tut  not  further  processed)  should  te  1^^2,200  not  lU2,6lQ. 
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Hbbla  k,-  Dcaestlc  dieapp«arance  of  food  fate,  and  fats  and  oils  used  in  industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  1951  with  ooapariBona 


Year  and  Item 


191*9.50  : 
Butter:  '• 

Actual  wei^t  : 

TSit  content  • 

Mar^rlne :  '• 

Actual  weight  : 

Fat  content  • 

Lard  (direct)  ' 

Shortening  • 

Other  edible _l/  ' 

Food  (fat  content): 

Total  : 

Per  person  2/  '• 

Soap  3/  1*/  : 

Drying  oil  products   2/  ' 

Other  industrial  products    k/  '• 

All  industrial  products :  '• 

Total  ' 

Per  person    2/  '• 

All  products  (fat  content):  '• 

Total  : 

Per  person    S/  • 

1950-  51  » 
Butter:  ' 

Actual  weight  '• 

Fat  content  ^ 

Margpxlne :  ' 

Actual  weight  • 

Fat  content  • 

Lard  (direct)  '• 

Shortening  .! 

Other  edible    l/  : 

Food  (fat  content):  '• 

Total  : 

Per  person   2/  : 

Soap    3/  y  : 

Drying  oil  products    2/  * 

Other  industrial  products    k/  : 

All  industrial  products:  : 

Total  : 

Per  person    2/  : 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Totta  : 

Per  person   2/  : 

1951-  52  : 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight  : 

Fat  content  ; 

Mar^irlne :  1 

Actual  weight  : 

Fat  content  ; 

liird  (direct)  : 

Snortening  : 

Other  edible    1/  : 

7eod  (fat  content):  : 

Total  : 

Per  parson    2/  : 

Soap  3/  V  : 

Drjing  oil  products  ^  : 

Other  industrial  products  k/  : 
All  industrial  products:  : 

Total  : 

Per  person    2/  : 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Itotal  : 

Per  person    2/  : 


Oct. -Dec  ■ 

:  Jan . -Mar . 

:  Apr . -June 

•  Ti»1  v_Q*»n  + 

•  uUXjr  ~  ijVjj  \^  • 

NIX .XD • 

Ill  t 

Mil  .lb. 

304 

332 

0*7 

Mil  •  It)  • 

1 77 

MU.lb. 

182 

210 

Ikh 

191* 

Mil. lb. 

498 

i*37 

Wl 

1*73 

1*81 

Mil. lb. 

281 

296 

310 

1*37 

X,  (tlO 

i.,  poo 

1  8Q7 

Pounds 

10,8 

ll.h 

10.1* 

12.1* 

MU.lb. 

1*29 

420 

1*08 

Mil. lb. 

228 

201 

271 

313 

Mil. lb. 

21*5 

2&7 

286 

293 

Mil. lb. 

903 

908 

912 

1,011* 

Pounds 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.6 

M2.L.X0. 

3  I108 

2  oil 

Pounds 

16.8 

17  it 

16.1* 

19  0 

Mil. 11. . 

^70 

J  ( ^ 

1*02 

375 

nXJL  aXD  . 

JjO 

208 

j^j 

^02 

Mil, lb. 

257 

273 

225 

21*3 

Mil. lb. 

209 

223 

183 

199 

Mil. lb. 

we 

I189 

1*70 

1*1*5 

Mil. lb. 

407 

388 

270 

358 

Mil. lb. 

352 

32U 

293 

311* 

Mil. lb. 

1,802 

1,723 

1,539 

1,617 

Pounds 

11.7 

U.2 

9.9 

10.1* 

Mil. lb. 

495 

k&J 

31^ 

251* 

Mil. lb. 

267 

277 

21*6 

Mil. lb. 

315 

321 

311 

294 

MU.lb. 

1,077 

1,123 

93I1 

791* 

Poiinds 

7.0 

7.3 

6.0 

5-1 

Mil. lb. 

2,879 

2,81*6 

2,1*73 

2,1*11 

Pounds 

18.8 

18.5 

16.0 

15.5 

371 

319 

MU.lb. 

2*57 

MU.lb. 

286 

MU.lb. 

231* 

271* 

MU.lb. 

1*89 

1*75 

MU.lb. 

378 

399 

MU.lb. 

313 

326 

MU.lb. 

1,713 

1,731 

Pounds 

u.o 

U.O 

MU.lb. 

29'^ 

MU.lb. 

216 

225 

Mll.lb. 

319 

369 

MU.lb. 

829 

936 

Pounds 

5.3 

6.0 

MU.lb. 

2,51+2 

2,666 

Pounds 

16.3 

17.0 

Ibtal 


1,609 
1,295 

898 
730 
1,855 
1,631 
1,321* 

6,835 
1*5.0 
1,6U 
1,011* 
1,U1 

3,736 

21*. 6 

10,571 
69.5 


1,259 

998 
811* 
1,902 
1,1*23 
1,283 

6,681 
1*3.2 

1,582 

1,101* 
1,21*2 

3,928 
25.1* 

10,610 
68.7 


Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Total  and  per 
person  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Mainly  salad  and  cootlng  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fate  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  and  shortening) 
used  in  mayonnaise  and  enlnd  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc. 

2/  ClTllian  and  military.    3/  Bicludes  fat  equi Talent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  soap,    k/  Fat  equivalent  of 
eoap  used  in  manufactures  (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  Included  with  "Other  Industrial  products."    Prior  to 
191*9,  most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap. 
Beginning  in  January  191*9,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  Included  in  "Other  industrial  products." 

5/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings, 
packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 
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TS-tl©  I?.  -  Calculation  of  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  olio,  except  butter, 
used  in  food,  year  begiiining  October  1951  with  comparioons 


Year  and  ite^i  ] 

Unit  , 

Oct.-: 
Dec. : 

Jan .  -  : 
Mar .  : 

Apr.- : 

June  : 

July- • 
Sept. 

19^9  : 

i 

Fats  end  oils  used  x^^incipally  for  food  l/  ; 

\ 

Production                                             ~  ; 

Mi 1.1b: 

2,30:5 

1,976 

1,524 

^,'^39 

7,1^1' 

Net  exports 

Mi 1.1b: 

351 

298 

149 

1,221 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  etocks  ; 

Mil. lb. 

+506 

+13 

-71 

-434 

+U 

Nonfood  uses  ; 

Mil. lb : 

150 

165 

119 

318 

552 

Other  fats  and  oils,  food  usee  2/ 

Mi  1.1b. 

27 

19 

61 

80 

187 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 

Total 

Ml 1.1b 

'  1,322 

1,3^3 

1,2^,9 

1,586 

5,540 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military 

Pounds 

'  8.0 

9.2 

8.1 

10.4 

36.4 

1950  3/ 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  l/  , 

Production 

Mi 1.1b 

;  2,^32 

2,0^8 

1,624 

1,450 

7,36*f 

Net  exports  ; 

Mi 1,1b 

:  302 

29-"3 

518 

392 

1,507 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (~)  in  etocks 

Mi 1.1b 

:  +370 

+202 

-156 

-284 

+132 

Nonfood  uses 

Mil. lb 

:  179 

153 

114 

92 

539 

Other  fate  and  oils,  food  uses  2/  : 

'Mi  1.1b 

66 

37 

68 

65 

236 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded) 

Total  ; 

Kil.lb. 

:  l,^^66 

1,425 

1,216 

1/'15 

5,422 

Per  person,  civilian  and  -military  ; 

'Pounds 

.  9.6 

9.2 

7.9 

8.5 

35.1 

1951  ^7  : 

Fats  and  oils  used  principally  for  food  l/  ; 

Production  ; 

Mi 1.1b: 

2,i!-5l 

2,2Q4 

Net  exports  ; 

Mil. lb: 

4i;-3 

Increase  (+)  cr  decrease  (-)  in  stocks  ; 

Mil. lb 

+257 

Nonfood  uses  ; 

Mi 1.1b" 

130 

152 

Other  fats  and  oils,  for.d  uses  2/  ! 

Ml.  lb. 

32 

Net  domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  ; 

oils  for  food  (butter  excluded)  : 

Total  : 

Mi 1.1b 

1,414 

1,474 

Per  person,  civilian  and  military  ; 

Founds 

•  9.1 

9.4 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Totals  and  per  person  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
1/  Includes  lard,  cleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oieo  stearine,  edible  tallov;  corn,  cotton- 
seed, peanut,  soybean  and  edible  olive  oil.    Production  and  exports  include  oil 
equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  crushing  abroad.    Net  exports  also 
inc].ude  margarine,  shortening  and  vegetable  stearine,  and  shipments.    Change  in 
stocks  includes  ve{:;etable  stearins,  shortening  and  estimates  for  farm  lard;  and  In 
1951 ;  margarine. 

2/  Mainly  babaesu,  coconut,  palm-kernel  and  sesame  oils.    Unreported  disappearance 
of  these  oils  assumed  to  be  for  food  purposes,  as  irell  as  factory  consumption  in 
food  uses.     (Unreported  disappearance  is  the  difference  between  domestic  disappear- 
ance, computed  from  production,  imports,  exports,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks, 
and  total  factory  consumption  including  refining  loss.) 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Tabl*  6.-Selected  fats  and  oils:    Supply  aad  diaposition,  October  1951  -  Karch  1952  with  comparison 


:         Production  : 

Imitorts  and 

Beginning  stocks 

:        from  domestic  : 

production  from 

:         Total  supply 

Itaa 

:           materials  : 

imported  material 

:  Oct,  1,  : 

Oct.  1, 

:0ct.  1951-:Oct. 

loci 

:0ct.  1950- 

:Oct.  1951- 

:    1950  : 

1951 

:Mar.  1951 

:Mar.  1952  :Mar. 

1951  :Mar. 

1952 

:Mar.  1951 

:Mar.  1952 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil 

y  Jb,  Mil, 

lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

food  fats  and  oils 

Batter,  creamery  (actual 

wel^t) 

:  ZJk 

ll^f 

503 

472 



— 

737 

586 

I&rd,  except  farm 

:  82 

57 

1.357 

1.5^ 



— 

l.*39 

1.603 

SUble  -vegetable  oils  1/ 

:  280 

'*13 

2/2,591 

41 

16 

2.913 

3.306 

Total  food  fats 

:  597 

583 

4,^51 

4,896 

41 

16 

5.089 

5.*95 

Honfood  fats  and  oils 

Tallov,  inedible  and  grease 

excluding  vool  grease 

279 

3^+0 

1,261+ 

1.163 

2 

1 

1.5*5 

1,504 

Coconut  oil 

52 

82 

394 

278 

446 

360 

Unseed  oil 

601 

670 

416 

304 

2/ 

2/ 

1.017 

97* 

Other  drying  oils  \*J 

35 

25 

12 

11 

74 

17 

120 

5* 

fa-lM  oil 

21 

19 

32 

72 

53 

91 

Castor  oil.  Ho.  1  and  Ho. 

3 

16 

27 

79 

65 

95 

91 

Total 

1.005 

l,l6if 

1,691 

1.^78 

581 

433 

3.277 

3,075 

Grand  total 

1,602 

1,7'*7 

6.143 

6,37^* 

621 

449 

8,366 

8,570 

Margarine  (actual  wel^t) 

17 

16 

5*1 

62B 

558 

6*5 

Shortening 

72 

97 

852 

773 

if 

~lf 

924 

870 

Sxports  ' 

Domestic  disappearance 

Aiding  stocks 

Oct.  1950 

-    :    Oct.  1951-  : 

Oct.  1950- 

Oct.  1951- 

:    Mar.  3I,  : 

Mar.  31, 

Mar.  1951 

:    Mar.  1952  : 

Mar.  1951 

Mar.  1952 

1951  : 

1952 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Food  fats  find  oils 

Butter,  creamery  (actual 

wei^t) 

34 

1 

669 

579 

33 

6 

lard,  except  farm 

218 

1,074 

984 

147 

15* 

Xdible  vegetable  oils  TJ 

^381 

2/382 

1.939 

1.953 

593 

971 

Total  food  fats 

633 

847 

3.682 

3,516 

773 

1.132 

nonfood  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible  and  grease  : 

excluding  wool  grease 

259 

370 

1,035 

809 

251 

325 

Coconut  oil 

Ik 

21 

316 

249 

116 

90 

Linseed  oil 

lif 

4 

361 

270 

641 

700 

Other  drying  oils  kj 

5 

1 

69 

31 

46 

21 

I^lm  oil 

1 

1/ 

32 

64 

20 

27 

Castor  oil.  Ho.  1  and  No. 

3  ! 

1 

ll 

69 

62 

25 

29 

Total 

295 

397 

1,882 

1,486 

1,100 

1.192 

Grand  total 

928 

1,244 

5,565 

5,001 

1,873 

2,32* 

Margarine  (actual  vei^t) 

1 

1 

53* 

622 

23 

22 

Shortening 

5 

4 

795 

777 

124 

89 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Computed  from 
Txnroundad  numbers. 

1/  Includes  com,  cottonseed,  olire,  peanut  and  soybean  oils. 

2/  Also  includes  oil  a^uivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing  (soybeans  -  162  million  pounds  in 

1950,  113  million  pounds  in  1951;  peanuts  -  12  million  pounds  in  1950,  0  in  1951). 

2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

4/  Includes  tung  and  dehydrated  castor  oils. 

5/  Does  not  include  shipnents.    Shipments  hare  not  been  reported  since  July  1951«         make  the  comparison  ralid, 
shipaents  for  October  1950  -  March  1951  have  been  excluded. 
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Bureau,  of  A,--!  Icnlturcl  ^Ic-ncmlcj 

rn.rjn.'^  the  firpt-b«lf  c    thl?  cenburv  .  the  IMited  States  imported 
pre "t.l call::  all  ot*  the  ca;t'jr  nenns  finii  oil  that  it  needed.    To  acpure  that 
supplies  cf  this  rt:  at  j:^l  "  o1?l  '.re  uld       eufflcient  to  rieot  dt  fen^Q  ne.  d.^. 
liicli.idiiig.  x^equiiemehts  i'or  the  iVational  Stcckpile,  the  Department  ol* 
A£?rX'.-ultv)rP!  at  th°  req\!ort  cf  the  Munitions  Board  in  19^1  undertook  fi 
progr&m  to  eacourc.3;e  domestic  produ.  t.lon  end  procurement  '^f  thin  crop. 
HoT.ever,  the  cvc^)  vs.-  Livch  '--inallor  ••haii  e:qiect6i.    TV  a  prO;:*rcm  Ir  'beiar, 
expanded  this  ,yeax-,  tut  latest  report*:;  indicate  that,  the  full  acreat^e  '■--•at 
m\y  not  he  re/  chod. 

Small  19'^.!  Crop  Pus  to  Pi^vl  Vent^if^,- 
I^^;lli:2;?^i^!;D/l  Chg-i'p ' t e:- ' i i. i o 3  o^f 

l.nder  the  19''.-1  proi^raii.,  .)h,OC'^  pcrso  were  planted.'    This  included 
aDproxiiiiately  t9;0C0  acres  on  irri-;?'.ted  3.and,  Kostly  "In  Califcinia  hut  also 
in  Toya  -:-,  ;''.rT  sona  end  Clvriahcaia  and  '?-  jO00  a^rea  on  iry  land  in    eras  and 
Ok3^hoir:a.    Total  .'?.creero  planted  va:-  limited  larr-ely  by  the  availability  of 
adepted  eeed.    The  acrer./^e  goal  fcr  th?  19f-'2  crop  has  been  set  ab  200,000  ecre^, 
Con-^e?itvatlr",  of  rrodi^cticn  in  certain  arei^."  \n  hein^;  encura-vd  to  facil-'tete 
harvesting,  leceivii'-  nnd  hullin.:'  :f  teeni-, 

Tt  var>- e:>Te"ted  that  the  acrra^e  •n.i--;nte'i  led  jear  would  nroduce  a 
crop  suf  Cic"' ent  t*  .•  ieL"'  ?.0  to  3'"  ir/ll!on  »  ounds  of  oil  plun  enougl'i  selected 
seed  for  p-h'-rtin;-^  the  l'^y2  cr.\-r-,    Eovevev.  (bie  primarily  to  exti'e:?iely  adverse 
weather  i  ond  '  tion:- ,  ?-<ni  also  to  excescive  oh?'.tterins  and  cepr-'.-le  d.rop  near  the 
end  oj'  the  seacon,  the  oi^op  was  frr  telow  e.vpectivjions  and  lees  than  9  milli'-'n 
pounds  of  oil  is  li\elj-  to  be  produce.!.    Tela  cop-piled  by  the  Production  &nd 
Mark<^tinf  Adiiiri  sti-ation ,  lEI^. ,  indicate  that  only  7^  percent  of  the  planted 
acreaf;e  was  harvested,    I'.uch  of  the  ac^ea^^e  in  Te:cas  and  OhlahoniB.  on  which 
the  ftand  was  poov-  would  not  heve  been  ha;r vested,  except  for  the  failure  of 
other  crops  in  the  seme  a-i^ea.^.    r'icduci-.ion  of  Iroans  totaled  21  million  pounli; 
(hulled  lar,is)  end  the  avere^^e  yield  (hulled  basir^)  per  acre  har7e"ited      .-.  a.s 
follows:    On  irrigated  lead  in  California  and  Arizona,  between  7^:'^"^  f^nd 
900  pounds;  jn  Texas  and  OlOahorca,  ir.oj.tjy  on  dry  lend  but  includin;'.  some 
irrigated  ^nnd.  less  thaxi  J.UO  pounds.    little  information  is  avt?ilable  on 
normal  yie.lds,  but  an  aYera;<?e  of  UCO  pounds- of  hulled  beany  per  acre  narvested 
on  dr;;^  land  '•n6  l.^DC  pounds  on  ■ 'rrimted  Isnd  may  be  a  reaoona-^le  estir-v.te, 
althouf-h  some  varieties  my  under  optliraua  cc:idi  b."  ons  yield  more  than 
3,000  pound f  on  1-ri(?ated  land. 

In  'Hexas  «nd  Or^'lahoma,  weat>.er  conditions  d.urin^;!  the  entire  reason  were 
very  unfavorable.    Plariting  Mi'.r,  delayed  by  e.r.tre;tiely  dry  weather,  ."ifwer 
planting.  unuouaJly  heavy  i'ain%  ruinel  pfrt  of  the  crop.    Thie;  was  followed 
by  drouth  and  extroire  h'.'t  weabher  which  hampered  f.rowth  of  the  c^rtor  plants. 
An  unusually  heavy  early  f^'eoce  stopped  r  lant  growth  and  resulted,  in  th© 
iBiTKiturity  cf  a  Gizeahle  part  of  the  beon  cro"<), 
^^<^u<'tion,  by  

irpared  i"on  iri)A  Vt.rriierL-. »  Bulletin  "Fo.  ■^'':kl,  Castorbean  Production  by  Donald 
I.  Van  Horn,  innufr'id  April  19!hl,  and  L:-fom  tier  obtained  from  varlour.  agencie:^ 
of  the  UfTDA. 
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In  Ca-lifornia  an-i  Arizona,  considerable  late- season  loss  resulted 
from  shattering  of  the  p-:ds  containing  the  beans  and  from  the  ijods  drop- 
ping off  the  plant.    In  California,  the  loss  in  many  instances  ranged 
from  20  to  hO  percent.    This  loss  vtib  due  partly  to  a  hot  spell  and 
strong  winds  of  near  hurricano  force  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  non- 
ehattering  varieties. 

As  castor  beans  are  a  relatively  new  crop  in  American  agriculture, 
laci  cf  experience  and  inforniation  v:as  to  some  extent  a  hampering  factor, 
primarily  on  irrii^^ated  land. 


Table  7.-  Caster  beans:  Estimated  acreage  and  prcduction  from  1951  crop 


Area 


Texas  2/ 
Oklahoma  2/ 
California  (Irrigated) 
Arizona  (Irrigated) 
Arkansas 


Acreage 


Planted  l/ ; Harvested 


Acres 

Acres 

27,680 

19,520 

30,533 

21^,255 

20,i;05 

15,1^0 

5,001 

3/(35 

ho 

35 

83, 059 

62,735 

Production , 
hulled  basis 


•  Yield 

•  per  acre 

•  harvoRted- 


1,000  lbs. 

2,633 
3,328 
ll,4lf6 
3,^26 

 15  (est.) 

3/20,849 


Lbs. 

135 
137 
756 
905 
430  (est.; 
332 


1/  "Estimate  basod  on  sal'^s  of  seed. 

2/  Mostly  dry  land  but  does  include  some  irrigated  areas, 
3/  About  2,5  million  pounds  to  be  used  for  seed.    The  remainder  vrould  yield 
about  8.4  million  pounds  of  oil. 


Compiled  by  the  Fate  and  Oils  Branch,  PM/^,  USDA. 

The  1951  program  was  open  t)  farmers  who  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  Coicmcditj''  Credit  Corporation  or  with  the  one  private  company  which  con- 
tracted with  CCC.    In  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  machines  had  not  been  used 
previously,  harvesting  machinery  was  provided  by  CCC  on  a  lease- sale  basis, 
CCC  purchased  60  stripper  harvesters  to  be  used  on  dry  land  and]  6  peanut 
combines,  vith  attachments  necessary  for  harvesting  castor  beans  grown  on 
irrigaiied  land.    Custom  operators  and  famers  acquired  their  o\m.  combines 
for  use  in  the  Irrigated  areas  of  Arizona  and  California  where  production 
had  been  established  in  1950 »    CCC  has  contracted  for  an  additional  135 
stripper  harvesters  and       combines  for  use  in  1952. 
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Prices  Received  ty  Producers 
Were  Above  Minimum  Guarantee  Level 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  castor  beans  grown  under  contract  were  to  be 
10  cents  per  pound,  hulled  basis,  or  the  market  price  at  time  of  delivery, 
whichever  was  higher.    From  this  was  to  be  subtracted  0,5  cents  per  pound, 
hulled  basis,  for  hulling  the  beans  where  hulling  was  performed  at  estab- 
lished centers.    Prices  actually  received  by  farmers,  ranged  from  10,5  tc  ■ 
12  cents  per  pound.    CCC  sold  the  beans  to  processors  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  of  26  cents  per  pound  of  oil,  oil  content  50  percent  (equal  to  13  cents 
per  pound  of  beans)  with  adjustments  being  made  when  the  oil  content  deviated 
from  50  percent.  CCC  also  purcha^jed  the  oil  obtained  from  these  beans  at 
the  lowest  bid  price  of  29.5  cents  per  pound  for  Wo.  1  and  29.25  cents  for 
No.  3.    The  oil  has  been  sold  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

The  private  company  which  participated  in  the  production  phase  of 
the  program  (under  contract  with  CCC)  agreed  to  pay  producers  not  less  than 
the  market  price  or  10  cents  per  pound,  whichever  was  higher.    If  the  market 
price  dropped  below  10  cents  at  receiving  looints,  the  company  had  the  option 
of  buying  beans  for  CCC  or  for  its  own  account.    However,  25  percent  of  the 
beans  purchased  by  the  private  company  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  for  CCC 
because  of  the  risk  CCC  assumed  in  making  harvesting  machinery  available  to 
producers  in  the  private  company's  production  areas  in  those  states, 

Castor  Beans  Produced  Domestically 
in  Latter  Part  of  Last  Century 

Castor  beans  weregro\m  commercially  in  several  of  the  Midwestern 
States  from  3870  to  about  I9IO  when  production  virtually  ceased  for  several 
year§,  probably  because  of  low  returns  to  growers.    With  processors  relying 
almost  entirely  on  imported  beans,  crushing  plants  were  shifted  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  crop  v;as  again  grown  in  the  U.  S.  in  19l3  when  about  11. 5  million 
pounds  of  beans  were  produced  under  a  CK^vornment  program  designed  to  procure 
castor  oil  for  airplane  engines  during  World  War  I,    All  Interest  in  the 
project  ceased  with  the  end  of  hostilities.    At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
another  program  for  production  of  domestic  castor  beans  was  undertaken.  This 
program  was  designed  to  furnish  the  United  States  with  a  supply  of  adapted 
seed  to  be  used  in  the  event  that  "defense  developments"  made  it  expedient 
to  increase  domestic  castor  oil  production.    Official    production  statistics 
are  not  available  but  CCC  purchases  of  castor  beans  in  the  hull,  clean  basis, 
were  as  follows:  86,079  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  3.5  cents  per  pound 
in  19^1,  2.0  million  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  3«7  cents  per  pound  in 
19^2;  and  2.h  million  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  5.6  cents  per  pound  in 
19^3.    As  the  need  for  production  of  castor  oil  from  domestic  beans  did  not 
materialize,  the  program  vras  discontinued  in  19'+^+.    However,  research  was 
continued  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  and  a  private  company. 
This  work  provided  the  supply  of  adapted  seed  for  planting  In  1951. 
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Prices  of  Castor  Beans  and  Oil 
Well  Above  Pre -Korean  Levels;  World 
Output  of  Bean s  May  Increase  in  15^ 

Prices  of  Brazilian  castor  beanr. ,  landed  at  New  York  or  Gulf  ports, 
reached  a  postwar  peak  of  about  13.'^^  cents  per  pound  in  early  19^7.  Prices 
broke  sharp Ij^  in  the  stiring  of  that  3' ear  and  trended  downward  through  19^9  > 
averaging  about  5.9  cents  per  pound  in  19^9  compared  with  7.6  cents  in  19^8 
and  10.7  cents  in  19^7.    Reflecting  the  outbreak  of  ho:;tilities  in  Korea, 
prices  rose  from  6.2  cents,  quoted  nominally  in  July  195'^ >  to  a  new  peak  of 
lh.2  cents  per  pound  in  April  19!"  1 .    After  declining  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1951 >  prices  rose  sharply  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  (when  domestic 
•castor  beans  were  being  harvested)  but  have  since  dropped  and  in  May  1952 
averaged  a  little  over  9  cents  per  pound. 

Paralleling  the  trend  in  bean  prices,  the  price  of  castor  oil  (No.  1, 
tanks,  New  Jersey  mills)  dropped  from  33.^  cents  per  pound  in  April  19^7  to 
17.3  cents  in  the  latter  half  of  19^9.    The  average  price  in  19^9  was 
18.0  cents  per  pound  compared  with  22.7  cents  in  19^8  and  29.1  cents  in  19^7. 
Prices  rose  from  l3.5  cents  in  July  I95O  to  a  peak  of  35.5  cents  in  March  1951 
but  have  since  declined.    In  May,  the  price  was  quoted  at  29  cents  but  actual 
sales  were  made  at  ai'Out  26  cents  per  pound. 

Brazil  and  India  are  the  leading  producei'S  and  exporters  of  castor 
beans,  with  Brazil  providing  most  of  the  beans  or  oil  used  in  this  country 
since  the  mid-1930 's.    However,  in  the  last  two  years,  the  United  States  has 
imported  substantial  quantities  from  India.    The  1951  Brazilian  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  1'^'3  thousand  short  tons,  5  percent  less  than  in  1950  and  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.    Production  of  castor  beans 
in  India  in  1951  is  estimated  to  be  19  percent  less  than  the  year  before  but 
about  the  same  as  in  19^9.    India  maintains  tiglit  control  on  exports  of  oils 
and  oilseeds  but  is  permitting  exports  of  castor  beans  and  oil  within  quota 
limits.    VJorld  production  of  castor  beans  in  1951  (excluding  tne  United  States 
is  estimated  to  be  6  percent  less  than  the  53^-  thousand  short  tons  produced 
a  year  earlier.    Brazilian  production  of  castor  beans  in  1952  may  be  larger 
than  the  year  before .  reflecting  increased  acreagis  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  where  most  of  the  beans  are  produced,  and  more  favorable  weather 
conditions  than  last  year.    little  change  is  expected  in  the  1952  Indian  crop 
compared  with  the  year  before*.    As  nart  of  these  crops  consists  of  uncultivated 
beans,  total  prodjiction  depends  on  the  availability  of  transportation  when 
the  beans  are  to  be  collected  and  on  prices  at  time  of  harvest. 

reflecting  increasing  use  of  castor  oil,  United  States  imports  of 
castor  oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  the  beans  ave.i-aged  137  million  pounds 
(152  thousand  short  tons  bean  equivalent)  in  19^7 •"'•J-9  compared  with  96  million 
pounds  in  1937-UI.    The  total  rose  to  166  million  pounds  in  1950  when  imports 
of  oil  rose  sharply  after  fighting  began  in  Korea.    Imports  declined  slightly 
in  1951  and  have  continued  to  decline  so  far  in  1952. 
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Cp?_t^r  Oil  in  Bemnd 
For  Mfli'tnr^ 

Ce?tcr  cil  end  \t3  derj vat;i vo"  ere  :*n  •^97nR''^>^  for  mi.ljtnry  pxarnones, 
Ecainly  for  use  tn.  l';"brj'^at:!ng  ^ils  (especially  in  mllloar^'  ajrplanop  becaupe 
of  the  extreT.e  varietion  in  tempera tures },  special  touf'h.  n^^lcn  plaptic 
coatin.'V.g  for  coml^at  'jommunice.tirrja  wire,  all-pu2"po?f^  grosses  and  hjlranlJo 
flui:lr.    It  ip  also  usea  ar^  t<  ploeticizer  -'n  the  manuj.p.ct^-'re  rf  mi3.i tf.ry 
fabrisp  and  exploplvsGi.    The  largest  single  ura  cf  castor  oil,  aft-^r  dehj/- 
dretjon,  is  es  a  vami?h  oil  in  protective  coatings.    Other  ur^es  ary  jn 
the  rxnufacture  of  artifical  leather,  n^l.)n  plastic  bristles,  oi-iiafcln,'?  5 'iris, 
in  dyeing  fabrics,  cosmetic's  and  for  medicinal  p-urf>of.;e?i. 

Castor  oil  is  Rtoclrpil'^u  by  the  Mvvaitionp  Board.    To  '^erurs  that 
supplies  T^ill  bo  f^ufficient  to  meet  defense  needn,  the  Go\rernmont  '^ince 
M^rch  19i)l  has  restricted  mort  uses  of  thir?  oj.l  to  varv-'ng  percenta^jes 
of  the-  eciount  ri3cl  ia  the  la!=!t  cn'irtor  of  1950.    Inventorios  of  all  v;r?ern 
are  limited  to  a  30-day?  reqnireicent.    In  addition,  exports  are  controlled. 
PomeGtic  dl:"=.ppearenc8  of  castor  oil  (.Ir.clucJn.;*  additi  -«ns  to  stoclfpn/^ 
holdln£;s)  reached  a  pr-ak  of  17^  million  pornds  in  1951?  about  ifO  pon-ont 
more  than  the  19^7 "^9  average  end  mere  than  double  the  pryvar  avere^'O. 
Apparent  disappearance  .in  the  frrst  Z  months  r.f  19',  ''-  vao  down  36  porceot 
CL.parod  vith  the  comparafcla  period  the  year  1  of  ore.    Th3e  change  reflects 
end -use  restrictions  and  a  temporary  hand~to-mou.th  'imyir.i^  j.oljoy  ar?  a 
result  of  the  recent  decline  in  price??. 

Factors  Affectin,:: 

Cutp\\t  of  Caster  ^ea-:j^, 

Ca~ti''r  beans  are  found  in  tnc-et  tropjoal  end  r^ubtropical  region??, 
vhere  thoy  prow  wil*^  «tid  ere  nlso  cultivated.    'Xhe  icaln  fact'-rs  detor- 
mjning  where  castor  lean:^  can  be  grown  succe^Giullr/  :!n  the  United  ■'^''■at-.o 
are:    soil  types,  length  of  the  growing  searon,  moisture  r'uppl.y,  and 
disease, 

A  so;jl  Rultab?.e  for  ceo  tor  Teans  sh --rjo.  (l)  havo  good  drainage 
both  r!urfaGo  and  ii'^ternal,  (")  bo  Tormeable  enouf^h  to  insure  -odequato 
movement  of  air  and  w?-tei'  and  the  gr-wth  of  plant  r'xts  and  (3)  waiTt 
up  early  In  the  sprin-^.    In  addition,  it  ^ho-uld  have  tlje  capacit.y  to 
store  moistvre  and  shoulo  have  deep  r':''t'*n{^-zono'- .    f"'.*noe  th^o  crop  h^" 
little  soil-binding  toniency,  it  should  not  be  grown  ^-^n  land  subject  to 
deptructive  erosion.    Given  the  above  corditions,  tiie  soil  cs.ji  be  e.1.ther 
calcereouf!  or  acid,    lb  re  seoms  to  te  a  wide-sprsed  notion,  that  deiJeUd 
soils  er'3  good  enoivjh  for  castor  beans.    Thip?  'is  not  s'' ;  the  ooil  shou.i.'^ 
be  moderately  fertjlc,  '••  ut  beyond  this  point  there  dcos  not  as  yet  appear 
to  be  any  great  advante/7e  in  increasing  fertility. 

Caot'^r  bean"  reouiro  a  rxoviriii  seasvr  of  about  l[^C-lCO  days.  If 
irax5:rum  yields  ?ro  to  be  obtained  ro  irrigated  land  :In  California  e-'id 
Arizone,  about  2]0  daya  are  nooded.    It  leaot  15  to  20  inches  cf  well 
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dl!gtri"butecL  summer  rain  is  needed,  \r5th  requirements  under  irri^ratlon 
running  to  3 "30  acre  feet  cf  vater.    Ca^Btox"  teen?  do  tent  \:here  the  terr.- 
perature  remains  fairly  hijh  during;  the  entire  grc^-rinc  >nea£3on  tv.t,  as 
vas  the  case  last  vear,  pwffer  from  extremely  high  tempera tui'es.    A  disease 
called  gr'=iy  mold  is  sufficiently  destructive  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region  to 
prevent  .present  varieties  from  being  adapted  to  thet  area.    /^Sjdo  from  gray 
mold  and  Alternaria,  the  "bean  has  teen  relatively  free  from  disesse  and 
insects.    Ihe  com  ear  vorm  end  one  or  two  other  Insects  caused  some  rain.-^r 
troutle  this  past  year  and  it  is  poseille  that  vith  a  sulstantlal  exrjonsjon 
in  acreage,  trouble  from  insects  and  ditsease  may  increase.    In  eddition  to 
the  States  covered  by  the  program  (the  areas  most  thoroughly  tested),  the 
areas  best  adapted  to  castor  beans  are  parts  of  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  general,  the  time  and  preparation  of  the  pround  for  planting 
are  about  the  same  as  for  corn  or  cottrn.    Most  corn  or  cotton  p.lanters 
with  special  or  modified  plates  to  accommodate  the  relatively  large  need 
can  be  used  to  plant  the  beans.    Gor.d  stands  of  castor  beans  require 
rather  heavy  planting  rates  (about  10-12  pounds  per  acre),  mainly  because 
germination  of  the  ?eed  la  nvormally  rather  low  (often  as  low  as  77  per- 
cent) and  becauso  high  bi-e-'ikage  may  be  caused  by  unedapted  planters.  At 
present,  the  United  State'  Puportrcent  of  Agriculti.n'e  is  doing  research  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  low  germination  rate,  which  it  is  believed  may 
be  caused  by  soil  organisms.    Various  chemicals  that  may  be  used  for  treat- 
ing the  seed  also  are  uncier  investigation.    Castor  bean  plantings  must  be 
kept  free  of  weeds,  b€cau>"!e  this  crop  appears  to  be  injured  as  much  ir 
more  than  cotton  and  corn  by  weed  conpotition.    Machines,  such  as  the 
peanut  combine  with  special  ottachments  end  the  stripper  harvester,  have 
been  developed  recently  which  permit  the  mechanical  harvesting  of  the 
beans.    J^ome  difficulty  was  encountered  \rlth  the  stripper  harvester  this 
past  year,  but  the  machine  has  now  been  redesigned  and  is  expected  to 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  f^\ture.    Some  of  the  firyland.  area  where  the 
stripper  harvester  v&b  to  bo  uscvi  T^ras  harvested  by  han-^  because  low  yields 
and  damage  caused  by  drouth  did  not  warrant  use  cf  ma.chinery.    Also,  ncny 
plots  were  small  and  could  bo  handled  readily  by  the  producer  and  his 
family  with  perhaps  a  little  additional  laboi*.    If  harve'='t5ng  of  the  crop 
ie  to  be  dome  all  at  one  time,  it  should  bo  delayed  until  the  first  frost. 
If  the  beans  are  thoroughly  ripe  and  stripped  under  dry  conditions,  no 
pre -storage  drying  is  nec-ssary.    Dry  bean^  can  be  stored  in  any  bin  or 
crib  protected  from  th3  weather.    J^'pecial  hu?,line  machines  have  been 
designed  for  castor  beans. 

The  dsvelorment  of  pure  seed  of  adapted  low-grovring  annual  varieties 
has  enccuraged  donertic  production  of  castor  beans.    I^Iixed  varieties  should 
not  be  used  because  the  d:fforent  seed  sizes  complicate  the  mechanical 
planting  and  hulling  operations  and  because  mixed  varieties  often  produce 
plaints  that  completely" fail  to  produce  seed  before  frost.    For  these  reasons, 
imported  seed  of  unlmown  p\rrity  and  adaptability  is  not  suitable  for  domestic 
planting.    In  addition,  the  df;velopment  of  low-growln^'  varieties  permits 
mechanical  harvest-'.ng.  ■  Varieties  recomrriended  f-r  non-irrigated  conditions, 
Conner,  U.?J.  No.  7U  and  Cimarron,  grow  from  U  to  8  feet  tall.  Foreign 
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varieties  rcay  vary  from  6  to  35  ieet  in  elzs.    One  of  the  difficulties 
in  drv:- loving  a  ^satisfactory  read       the  fact  that  the  cantor  "bean  plant 
criginally  vas  a  persraiial  which  forcibly  r-r-ected  the  ;  eed,    This  tendency 
has  "been  cerried  over  to  the  cciriercial  varieties  end  nndor  adverre  v&ather 
conditions  shatterintr  or  droppin^^  .iccurs.    'This  happened  in  Calif-^rnia  and 
Arizona  laF^t  year.    In  1951^  the  major  part  .^f  the  dryland  area  wa?  planted 
with  Con"ier,  with  a  moderate  aiaovint  of  TT.'^.  ]'k  and  a  rmall  arricunt  of  Cimarron. 
This  year,  alout  10,000  acre;?  f  dryland  "be  planted  vith  the  two  never 

varieties --U.-'^,  7h  and  Cimarron.    Cimarron  eapecially  is  better  adapted 
to  machine  harvest  than  l3  Conner,  '=»inoe  I't  holdn  it"  ?eed  l-.etter,  Ir.t  is 
eonevhat  later  in  maturing  than  Conner  or  l-,S,  7^.    Breeders  are  working 
on  varieties  that  nhattor  lerr?  and  are  le^p  ?ulject  to  dipeases  like  gray 
mold  than  present  Gonmercial  varieties.    Hybrid  linen  vhich  itey  inoreaoe 
yields  are  also  e.  posaibility  for  the  futuie. 

Captor  Beans  are  U^ASP^rji*^ 

Cantor  teans  iire  poisonous  to  people  and  livestock  and  consequently 
ehruld  not  1-e  stored  with  livestock  "r  hiunan  food.    Machinery  uped  to  pro- 
cesr;  castor  "besnp  should  not  "be  aoed  for  edible  ssods.    The  'ean?  Glr5o 
contain  v.  ruVstance  thai  cauros  allsr^^y  in  rome  people.    The  cake  o'rtained 
from  procep.^lng  (known  a?  pomace)  h?.?  a  high  protein  content  "but  rince  :,t 
Id  highly  tor.ic,  cannot  "be  ured  i'cr  :"eed.    Althout;h  it  in  possible  to 
detoxify  th's  pcaace,  costs  are  prohilitive  at  the  present  time.    The  pomace 
is  valualle  as  afertili^er,  ositig  eepeclally  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Castor-tean  hulls  have  value  as  fertilizer  ab^out  equal  to  freph  l-orn- 
yard  manure  and  markets  for  them  exist.    Castor  bean  stalkn  could  l-e  u?e^ 
for  producing  celbilose  and  fiberbcard  but  the  cost  of  collecting  end  proooss- 
ing  this  material  has  prevented  its  use, 

Gil  Yield  per  Acre  of  Cantor 
Beans  Eguaj.  t o_  Flaxseed 

The  yield  of  cestor  teans  per  acre  on  dry  land  (ar=^suming  UOO  pounds 
per  acre)  is  somewhat  "be3.cw  that  for  cottonoeed  and  sulrtantially  lesf^  than 
for  the  other  oilseeds.    It  should  "be  pointed  out  that  castor  beans  on 
dryland  in  the  southwest  are  grown  under  different  conditions  -:f  soil, 
precipitation  and  temper ati>ire  than  most  C'ther  oilseeds.    If  grown  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  soybean  Iselt,  castor  bean  yields  would  be  much 
higher.    CompeWtion  from  other  crops  and  possible  disease  hazard?  are  more 
severe  in  that  area.    However,  the  oil  content  is  higher  theji  for  ^ther 
oil  crops.    Based  upon  the  average  crmmercial  oil  yield  (hS-kd  percent) 
obtained  from  Imported  beans,  the  yield  of  castor  oii  ror  acre  of  non-irriga- 
ted land  is  the  same  as  for  flaxseed,  somewhat  less  than  for  e-oybeans,  but 
more  than  double  that  for  cottonseed.    Reports  indicate  that  the  oil  content 
from  the  1951  domestic  castor  bean  crop  averagod  about  >1  percent,  ^^pprox- 
imatelj-  the  same  as  the  average  from  imported  b-^ans. 
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Table  8.-  Castor  "beans,  soj'-'beans,  flaxseed,  cottonseed  and  peanuts; 
Production  of  seed  and  oil  per  acre 


Iteiu 

'         Seed  1/ 

;  Oil 

Yield 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Castor  Tseans  (dry  land) 

;  kOO 

46.0 

I8U 

Soybeans 

:  1,306 

16.3 

213 

Flaxseed 

:  535 

35.4 

189 

Cottonseed 

U76 

15.5 

Ih 

Peanuts 

803 

30.0 

2kl 

1/  1943-50  average  except  for  castor  beans  for  which  400  pounds  is  assumed 
to  be  average  or  "normal".  Acreage  basis  as  follows:  Soybeans-harvested; 
flaxseed -planted;  cottonseed-in  cultivation  July  1;  peanuts -pi eked  and  threshec 

Eetums  received  by  producers  for  1951  crop  castor  beans  were  un- 
favorable when  compared  with  cotton  in  most  areas  of  California  and  Arizona. 
In  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  the  beans  are  grown  on  land  where  cotton  yields  are 
low.    Eetums  for  castor  beans  in  1951  were  also  less  than  the  State  average 
for  peanuts  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    However,  in  many  instances,  the  only  farm 
income  in  some  areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was  from  castor  beans as  they 
withstood  the  very  unfavorable  weather  better  than  most  other  crops. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  effectiveness  with  which  castor 
beans  can  compete  with  other  crops.    Present  research  indicates  that  high 
yielding  varieties,  well  adapted  to  domestic  growing  conditions,  may  be 
available  in  the  not  too  distant  future.    Other  advances  in  agronomy  may 
increase  its  competitive  position.    Also,  acreage  allotments  on  peanuts  have 
been  cut  drastically  in  the  last  few  years  end  the  1952  allotments  for  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  are  about  20  percent  below  their  1950  level.    Consequently,  con- 
siderable land  is  being  made  available  for  other  crops.    Under  these  conditions 
some  producers  may  find  castor  beans  a  readily  available  cash  crop  comparing 
favorably  with  com  and  grain  sorghums.    If  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  are 
reimposed  at  some  future  date,  substantial  amounts  of  additional  land  would 
be  available  for  Other  crops.    A  method  which  may  permit  castor  beans  to 
compete  with  cotton  in  California  and  Arizona  is  to  double-crop  with  winter- 
grown  small  grain,  flax,  or  vegetables.    This  entails  lower  yields  of  beans 
since  the  crop  is  in  the  field  only  from  July  to  December- -not  long  enough 
to  produce  maximum  yields.    If  future  developments  encourage  commercial  use 
of  the  stalks,  the  competitive  position  of  the  plant  would  be  enhanced. 

Prices  of  castor  beans  and  oil  have  dropped  in  recent,  months  and  it 
appears  like.ly  that  prices  received  by  domestic  growers  for  the  1952  crop 
of  beans  may  be  closer  to  the  minimum  guarantee  than  they  were  for  the  1951 
crop . 

The  long  term  trend  in  domestic  consumption  of  castor  oil  has 
been  upward  and  is  likely  to  so  continue  in  the  future.    Whether  or  not 
domestic  castor  beans  can  compete  on  the  open  market  with  imported  beans 
is  still  to  be  determined. 
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Table  9> -  C&stor  Beans :    Froductloo  In  epeclf led  areae 


Area 

ATera^ 

■       1935-39  \ 

I9U6  : 

19'*7  : 

I9W  : 

I9U9  : 

1950  1/  : 

1951 1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

abort  tone 

short  tons 

short  tons 

ehort  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

Bratll 

IW 

181 

202 

255 

222 

203 

193 

India  2/ 

127 

138 

131 

132 

121 

U3 

116 

U.S.S.R. 

118 

55 

% 

Maachurla 

y27 

% 

I 

ll 

i 

I 

Africa  5/  7/ 

13 

23 

29 

39 

Others  6/ 

39 

38 

U6 

50 

59 

Total  lJ 

U7I 

J»36 

460 

5U5 

51U 

533 

522 

2/  Prior  to  I9U6  figures  for  India  include  Pakistan. 

2/  Mot  aTailable. 

'kj  ATerage  of  lees  than  5  years. 

5/  Includes  Tanganyllca,  French  West  Afrtca,  Hadagasc&r,  Moraaibique,  Angola,  and  Union  of  South  Africa. 

6/  Includes  Mexico,  Haiti,  Iran,  Argentina  ai>d  minor  produolng  countries. 

jj  Includes  estioates  for  the  countries  for  ^Ich  data  are  not  available  and  for  minor  producing  countries. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Fats  and  Oils  DlTleloD. 


Table  10.-  Castor  beans  and  oil  (bean  equlTalent):  Exports  frcm  specified  areae 


ArM 

Arerage 

1935-39  ' 

ATerage 

191*6  : 

191*7  : 

I9W  : 

1949  : 

1950  : 

1951  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

shoirt  tone 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tcsae 

short  tons 

Brazil 

121 

181 

126 

201 

193 

161 

153 

128 

India 

55 

1»2 

9 

50 

U6 

10 

130 

78 

Manchuria 

21* 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Africa  y 

10 

7 

15 

10 

9 

15 

23 

^8 

\]  Preliminary. 

2/  5ot  aTallable. 

lJ  Includes  Angola,  Madagascar,  Ethiopia,  French  West  Africa,  Mozambique. 

\J  Less  than  12  mooths. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Kelatlons,  Fata  and  Oils  Division. 


Table  11.-  Castor  beans,  Brazilian:    ATerage  price  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  Brazilian  ports  l/,  by  aaoths,  June  191*2-55  J7 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Hot. 


Dec. 


Average 


Dollars    DoTlnrs  Dollars    Dollars  Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 


75.00 
75.00 
73.75 
101.00 
255.00 
192.50 


75.00  75.00  75.00  75.00 
75.00  75.00  75.00  75.00 
76.25       75.00     76.50  78.38 

101.00  !*/ii8.oo  U8.00  118.00 

277.50  285. OOn  272. 50n  200. 60n 
192.50     175.00    167.00  150.00 


75.00       75.00       75.00       75.00       75.00       75.00  75.00 


75.00 
75.00 
82.50 
U8.00 
170.  OOn 
138.12 


75.00 
75.00 
82.50 
118.00 
160.00 
IUO.5O 


75.00 
75.00 
82.50 
118.00 
119.60 
131.25 


75.00 

72.  UO 

82.50 
11*1.50 
212.50 
128.00 


75.00 
61.00 
81*. 50 
173.00 
20lt.50 
lU.OO 


75.00 
59.75 
86.50 
230.00 
181. 50 
115. OOn 


75.00 
62.1*0 
91.75 
21*7.50 
m.50 
125.00 


75.00 
75.00 
71.30 
81.05 

216.10 
11*7.16 


125. OOn  U6.25n   UO.OOn  103.1*0n  103.00n    108.25n    IOU.6O     IO3.25     105.50     106.00     106.00     108.30  108.30 


U3.5O  U6.00n 

  275. OOn 

282.50  253.00 


126.00  I2U.25 
289. OOn  295.00 
220. OOn  181. 25n 


121*.  75 
262.50 


117.50    115  00 

  2/225. OOn 


136.67 
230. OOn 


180. OOn 
226.67 


171.00 
250. OOn 


180.00 
272. OOn 


192.50 
275.00 


ll*H*3 
260.02 


17    To  convert  to  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast  ports,  add  about  $23  per  Idlo  for  regular  frel^t. 
can  be  obtained,  cost  is  about  $19  per  kilo. 
2/    Not  reported  prior  to  June  191*2. 
2/   Average  for  months  shown. 
U/   March-October  191*6,  price  quoted  c.l.f. 
quoted. 

•^J    Only  CM  quotation. 


If  tra^  steamer 


at  first  port  of  arrival  in  United  States.    Brazilian  port  price  not 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Coogplled  from  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Beporter. 
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Ta'bla  12.-  Castor  oil.  Ho.  1:    AT«rage  wholesale  price  per  potmd,  tanks,  f  .o.b.  Hev  Jersey  Bills  l/, 

by  Months,  I936  - 


Year 

i  Jan. 

:  7eti. 

;  Mar. 

Apr . 

:  May 

June 

;  July 

.'  Aug. 

Sept. 

'  Oct. 

\  Not. 

.'  Dec. 

]  Arerage 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

:  10.00 
:  10.00 
:  9.00 
:  8.25 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 

9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

10,00 
10.00 

9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 

9.00 
8.70 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
10.50 

10.00 
10.00 

9.00 
10.88 

10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
11.80 

10.00 
10,00 
9,00 
8.81* 

19UO 
191*1 
19'»2 
19't3 
19hk 
191*5 
191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 

:  12.50 
9.50 
11.75 
13.05 

:  13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
30.50 
27 .00 
20.00 

12.50 
9.50 
12.69 
13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.31 
30.50 
26.25 
19.81 

12.50 
9.50 
13.00 
13.05 

13.05 
13.05 
1U.25 
32,88 

25.50 

19.35 

12.50 
9.50 
13.00 
13.05 

13.05 
13.00 

11*. 25 
33.35 

oil  OA 

18.25 

12.50 
10.50 
13.00 
13.05 

13.05 
13.00 
IU.25 

30.50 

13.00 

12.50 

10.75 
13.00 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
lU.25 
29.00 

0*3  f\r\ 

17.70 

12.00 
11.00 
13.02 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
2/19.75 
27.00 

00  'Id 

17.25 

10.90 
11.00 
13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 

27.00 

17.25 

10.50 

11.00 

13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
19.50 
27.15 

20 ,50 

17.25 

9.75 
U.75 
13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
19.50 
27.25 
Ay.  I? 
17.25 

9.50 

11.75 

13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
27.67 
27.06 

17.25 

9.50 
11.75 

13.05 
13.05 
13.05 
13.00 
29.00 
27.00 

Ay. Op 
17.25 

U.l*3 

10.62 

12.89 
13.05 
13.05 
13.01 

13.07 
29.10 

n 
18.05 

1950 

1951  ! 

1952  : 

1'^^  ; 

17.25 
30.69 
33.75 

17.33 
33.91* 
33.75 

17.75 
35.50 
32.62 

18.25 
35.50 
29.00 

18.25 
35.50 

18.25 
35.19 

18.50 
33.69 

20.10 
32.20 

22.28 
30.75 

23.38 
32.75 

21*. 58 
33.35 

28.31 
33.75 

20.36 
33.57 

125-^  : 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  EconoBlcs.  Cosmlled  troa  Hew  York  Journal  of  Conmorce.  .Monthly  prices  are  an  aTerage  of  the 
price  for  each  Friday.    1/  Prior  to  191*7,  reported  Hew  York.    2/  Less  than  carlots,  no  tank  quotation. 


Table  13.-  Castor  oil:    Supply  and  disposition,  I919-5I 


Yoir 

;  Pro-  ;• 

■  duction' 

:  i/  ; 

Imports 

Exports 

:  Dec.  31' 

;  2/  : 

Apparent  dotiostlc  dlBappearcui 

ce  : 

Factory 
con- 
sumptlot 

Oil 

:011  equlT^ 

alen^ 
:of  beans  : 

So&p 

Used  in                    :  : 
:  Drying    K)ther  Industrial; Loss  Jj/: 
I  InduetrlBK  products  3/      :  : 

:  .Mil. lb.  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

mi. lb. 

M^l.lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb, 

.Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

1919 

i  25 

3 

26 

29 



u 

28 

1920 

:  2k 

1 

28 

30 



5 

21* 

1921 

:  21 

17 

18 



3 

23 

1922 

:  31 

1 

37 

38 

k 

31 

1923 

:  37 

1 

ko 

1*1 

k 

39 

1921* 

:  37 

38 

39 

k 

38 

1925 

:  1»5 

1*8 

1*9 

5 

kk 

1926 

:  1*7 

1*5 

U6 

6 

1*6 

1927 

:  1*9 

55 

55 

5 

51 

1928 

:  65 

1 

63 

61* 

8 

63 

1929 

:  76 

79 

79 

1^ 

69 

1930 

!  1*7 

1*6 

1*6 

8 

53 

1931 

50 

1*6 

1*7 

1 

12 

1*6 

3 

2 

hi 

17 

1932 

37 

1 

37 

39 

12 

38 

2 

2 

31* 

15 

1933 

:  1*5 

1 

1*9 

51 

11* 

1*1* 

2 

2 

39 

19 

1931* 

l»2 

1*2 

1*2 

12 

1*1* 

2 

3 

1*0 

20 

1935 

1*7 

35 

35 

8 

51 

1 

1* 

1*6 

26 

1936 

65 

71* 

71* 

1 

12 

60 

2 

5 

53 

32 

1937 

69 

1 

66 

67 

1 

19 

63 

2 

8 

53 

35 

1938 

52 

51 

51 

1 

17 

53 

2 

6 

1*5 

28 

1939 

76 

73 

73 

1 

12 

79 

1 

12 

66 

i*l 

191*0 

100 

107 

107 

1 

21 

90 

1 

25 

61* 

51* 

191*1  : 

155 

2 

178 

179 

1 

19 

157 

2 

1*6 

109 

90 

191*2  : 

ll*7 

2 

120 

121 

1 

12 

155 

2 

63 

91 

91 

19'»3  : 

121 

20 

11*2 

163 

1 

62 

99 

1 

25 

71 

2 

61* 

19'*'*  : 

166 

15 

150 

166 

3 

UO 

201 

17 

90 

83 

10 

170 

191*5  : 

11*3 

2 

137 

139 

1 

19 

165 

1 

67 

91 

6 

139 

191*6  : 

91 

6 

102 

108 

2 

20 

95 

1 

38 

53 

1* 

75 

19'*7  : 

117 

7 

121* 

131 

3 

25 

U6 

1 

1*1* 

66 

1* 

92 

191*3  : 

136 

2 

136 

139 

2 

32 

128 

1 

58 

61* 

6 

99 

191*9  : 

128 

11 

130 

11*1 

3 

38 

130 

1 

1*2 

as 

5 

89 

195Q  : 

128 

1*7 

119 

166 

2 

2/30 

163 

1 

52 

10k 

7 

120 

1951  6/: 

79 

89 

67 

156 

1 

s/23 

171* 

38 

132 

3 

107 

1952  : 

1953  : 

I95I*  : 

19^5  : 

Coisplled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Totals  coa^uted  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  From  imported  beans.    2/  Prior  to  I9U9,  stocks  of  dehydrated  castor  oil  hare  been  conrei^d  to  crude  basis.  Since 
then,  crude  and  dehydrated  are  as  rei>orted.    2/  Includes  difference  between  total  apparent  disappearance  and  factory 
consunqition.    Quantities  stockpiled  are  Included  In  I95O-5I  and  tend  to  overstate  actual  use  in  those  years  (see 
footnote  5).    1*/  Loss  resulting  from  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil.    Data  not  arallable  prior  to  19l*3.    2/  Oom- 
oercieOl  stocks  only,  excludes  quantities  in  Goremment  stockpiles.    Consequently,  stocks  at  end  of  19l*9  and  1950  cannot 
be  collared.    6/  Preliminary. 
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D&ble  lU.-  Fate  »"fi  olle,  Including  mar^^ine  and  shortening;    Production  from  domeetlc  and 
Imported  mterlals,  JaniMiry -March  1951  and  1952,  and  January  and  Tstruarj  1952 
aiKi  factory  and  varehouee  etocks  at  end  of  month, 
vlth  ccanparatlve  data. 


Iteaifi  grouped  by  major  use 


January -March 
1951      :  195g 


Production  1/ 


1952 


January  : February 


Stocks 


1951 


1952 


March  31  :  January  31:February  29  :  March  31 


Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb. 


PHIMAEY  FATS  AMD  OILS 


13.9 
120.0 


251.2 
20.3 
U0.6 

6.I1 


318.5 
"lICT" 
6.5 


352.8 
25.1 
53.0 
•7 


92.1 

"TO" 


9.8 

61*1.0 
5.9 

36.6 
693.3 


5.0 
696.0 

16.1 


"72575" 


7.9 
138.2 


11.1 


3'»6.5 
29.8 
U.7 
.6 
4.8 


k26.k 


91.2 
4.8 


96.0 


Food  fats  and  olle  : 

Butter  2/  :  260.2  246.7  77.4  77.2  33.4 

Lard  and  rendered  poric  fat  ^  ... :  571.5  682.3  248.0  220.9  147.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
animal  stearlne,  and  edible  : 

tallov   ;  43.3  47.4  14.2  19. 0  10-2 

Itotal  edible  aniaal  fats   :  ^75.0  976.4  339.6       317.1        190. 6~  

Com  oil   :  55T9  5Tr9  1975  TfJi          1975           Ip*  137^ 

Cottonseed  oil   :  325.7  538.3  218.5  I76.O        287. 1          525.5  558.2 

Olive  oil,  edible  :  1.5  3-5  .6  1.8         16.6           16. 3  16.0 

Peanut  oil    58.6  38.7  13.8  11.9          43.1           12.7  12.0 

Soybean  oil   :  697.1  675.0  234.4       222.2         226.5  328.0  343-6 

•Total  edible  vegetable  oils  l,148.d  1,310.4  4B6.H  429.3         592.6          897.9  9^07r 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Ttillov,  inedible,  and  greases,  : 

excluding  wool  grease  4/  :  619.4  608.2  213.0  194.9 

Palm  oil  5/   : 

Fish  oU   :  6.2  1.0  .7  .1 

Whale  and  seal  oils   :  - —  —  —   

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots  . . . ;  6/  ^/  §/_  ^ 

Ibtal  slow-lathering  oils   ;  625.6  609.2  213. 7  ^95-0 

Coconut  oil  5/   :  127. 8  108.8  jfTS  3HX 

Other  laurlc-acld  oils   :  6/  6/  6l_  —  

Ibtal  laurlc-acld  oils    127. lOtf.a  37.5  3ti.l  122. 9~ 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated   :  12.4  4.0  I.3  I.3 

Linseed  oil   :  199-2  I36.6  46.9  44.0 

Oiticica  oil   :     

Tung  oil   :  8.3  9^2  3.2 

Total  drying  oils   ;  219.9  150.5  53.1  48.5"  

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Neat's  foot  oil  :  .7  .5  .2  .2            1.1             1.0  1.0 

Sperm  oil  5/   :  ---    ---  — -            10. 5            20.8  20.6 

Wool  grease   :  2.8  1.8  .7  .6             .7               .5  .6 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  :  .5  .4  .2  .1           8.6             8.8  8.4 

Castor  oil.  No .1  and  Ho. 3  5/  7/  . :  16.1  15.4  5.2  5.0          24.6            20.6  24.0 

ether  vegetable  oils   ;  9.5  4a  1;;5  1^3  8^6  I3.9  I5.2 

Total   ;  29.6  22.2  7.8  7.2          5U.I            65.6             69. » 

Cirand  total  8/   ^3,302.4  _2y3,475.8  1,138.7  1,053.3     1,971.9       2,369.2  2,h2k.l 

From  domestic  materials   ^3,146.2  ^3,3hT.^  1,094.6  990.9 

From  imported  materials   :  I56.2  128.3  44.1  44.4 

FAT-AKD-OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

Margarine  10/     Colored   :  205.O  293.7  111.4  99.1          10.6             9.6  10.2 

Uncolored  :  78.4  45.3  16.1  14.9           5. 3            4.3  4.7 

Total   :  283.4  339.0  128.1  114.0         16.4           13.9  14.9 

Shortening  :  410.7  388.3  128. 3  I31.O        123.6           94.4  91.9 


4.7 
702.8 
6.7 
17-1 


731.3 


6-5 
154.2 


11.2 
T7T7 


 .9 

""TTiT 
576.1 

14.2 
12.5 
354.5 


971-2 


324.6 
26.6 
41.1 
.4 
'^•3 


3.1 


93.5 


5.1 
700.4 

5.7 
16.4 
727.6 


 79 

2, WO 


1.0 
26.6 
.6 

7.4 
28.9 
14.9 

r 


10. 6 
5.3 
16.4 
89.1 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  GoTemaent  In 
reported  positions. 

1/  Factoi-y  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
^  Federally  inspected  production,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4/  Total  apparent  production,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    (Computed  from  factory  conam^tlon,  trade,  and  stocks). 
5/  Beginning  September  30,  I950  stock  data  are  for  connaerclal  stocks  only. 
6/  Included  In  "Other  vegetable  oils." 


Production  of  Ho.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
_!/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
_9_/  Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  non-federally  Inspected  lard,  282  million  pounds  in  January-ftarch  I95I; 
298  million  pounds  in  January -March  1952. 

10/  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  throu^  June  I95O.    Beginning  July  I95O,  Bureau  of  the  Coneue.    Beginning  July  I95O 
stocks  held  at  piroductlon  plants  only. 
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TablslS      Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oll-bearlng  materlaln  cutd  fat-and-oll  products 
In  tsmn  of  oil,  January-March  1951  and  1952,  and  January  and  Tabruary  1952 


Imports  for  consumpti 

3a  : 

Exports  1/ 

Item 

I    January -March  | 

1952 

January-March 

1952 

!  1951 

!  1952  : 

January \  February \ 

1951 

:  1952 

January 

Fabruary 

:  Mil. lb. 

mi. lb. 

Mil. lb.    Mil. lb, 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

f  oqQ.  I  at.B  emu,  oixp 

• 

:  f/ 

u 

2/ 

2/ 

5.9 

.!» 

.1 

.1 

T 

135.3 

276. U 

96. 1» 

100.3 

1.1 

1.1 

.5 

.3 

l.i» 

6.3 

1.3 

2.6 

.o 

1, 
.4 

.3 

.1 

 Vt— 

2/ 

,,\'\ 

 ^'7 

1, 

.■^ 

2/ 

— ^/ 

11*5.6 

.  2ft6..-i . 

103.9 

Co^t'ODSOOd.  oil 

"  ■  " 

13.1 

2/1*2.2 

10.8 

lU.O 





1.3 

2.5 

1.0 

1.0 

n  O 

3.9 

3.1 

2/ 

_-. 

: 

3.9 

10.  D 

2.0 

.7 

PAnn ri   a      aIi a  1 1  tkA    i  li rMi*r* An t'  1 

12. 0 

"a 

^  r\        B  n  nil 

O  / 

Iv 

2/ 

72.3 

17.8 

28.2 

vViAnnn    f  1  A   ^   nAT*f^ An  ^  i 

.  o/ 

2/ 

59.8 

111 

11.1 

23.1 

Othor  Tog©tfltl©  oils 

y 

2/ 

... 

.2 

7'? 

1.1 

l*.l 

Tot&l      d<lll)l6    Vdg9't&blo  oils 

^.9 

3.1 

lo2.  0 

I75i5  , 

41*.  0 

71.1 

Soap  fci^8  And  oils 

Fish  and  fish  llTdx*  olls^  Don'^inodlclnal  ••••• 

•     1  n  1 

111  ^ 

20.6 

10.0 

1  .** 

0  n 

c  .  V/ 

2  s 

^WkA  a  A  CI 

•  3 

.2 

.1 

A**,  f 

aa  2 

Q  2 

10  0 

Marino  hiaiiwi^]      Xb  ••♦••»••••••••••••••••••• 

k  0 

10  Q 

5.3 

5.1* 

a 
•  J 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Foo^  and.  soap  stocki  includlsig  oil 70  oil  •  •  • 

2.1 

2/ 

2/ 

Q 

.  J 

Iv 

■5 
.J 

PaJjn  oil  •••••••  •••*•••••••••••*•••••••• 

■31  O 

31«2 

16.8 

8.1 

.  £ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

!Pallow,  Inedible   

— 

— 

172,  b 

li7  -3 

8^.7 

U2.9 

23.6 

12<)  9 

21*5.  "5 

— ift^^ — 

1  Q 

it5  

.5 

•        ^  5 

k2  k 

7.2 

1.8 

It  Q 

6/10  0 

2  Q 

6 

J.  V 

Copz^  ( 63  peiTcent )  •••••••••«•••••••••••••••• 

122. 0 

1*3.7 

U5.7 

2/ 

■             K  "7 

2*1 

2/ 

2.1 

Tucuffl  Icemels  ( U3  percent )  •••••••••••••••••• 

1 

.1 



Trt+Al       1  AiiT^I /■  *Ai^  1 /I          1  A 

•  A 

52.1* 

50.1 

ll  0 

1  n  0 

2  Q 

...    --V  ■ 

•  2/ 



— 

18.0 

21  ^ 
ex.  3 

J.  J 

•a  ■> 
J.J 

Linseed  oil  •••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

2/ 

2/ 



.6 

1  A 

X.  0 

Oiticlca  oil   

'  a 

Q 

.9 

... 

•     1  ^  n 

1.0 

2.1 

2  7 

.8 

)| 

Total  

1^  U 

1.9 

2.1 

— 5T- 

Othe^  Industi^al  oils  mvI  Tats 

•        o  o 

1  ii 

.6 

.8 

•      oIl  ri 

cc.  •  U 

7.5 

5.9 

a 
.  0 

0 
.  c 

1 

•     ^  n 

7.9 

6.8 

Fl  Ah   ATu)    fi  ah    1  1  TA-r   rt-f  1  A      aiAi^  1  ^InAl 

8  2 

6  7 

2.2 

2.1 

2/ 

2/ 

Neat ' fl "foot  oil  aod  stock 

It 

9/ 

2/ 

]^ 

§7 

iy 

Bapeseed  oil  •••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

l«  6 

1?( 

.1 

1.2 

1  6 

.U 

.3 

.  J 

Other  vegetable  oils  aid  Tate  •>••«••••«•«••• 

o  / 

2/ 

Total   ,  

:  oo.^ 

52.1 

18.7 

17.1 

2.1* 

L 

.4 

.1 

 0/ 

 .2Z.._ 

HanuTactured  Droducte  ( Tat  content ) 

Mnv*aA>*4  nA  A/ 

:  2/ 

P.. 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2.1* 

.6 

.u 

2.0 

.3 

.9 

.u 

.1 

.1 

:  .2 

.1 

"{] 

"ll 

6.2 

5.8 

1.7 

2.1 

:  .6 

1,0 

•  5 

.2 

9,7 

U.2 

2.7 

1*,6 

:  ,8 

.5 

.2 

21.lt 

5,7 

8.2 

:  396.9 

291.9 

120.1 

96.0 

W9.8 

735.5 

215.0 

260.5 

Coi^lled  from  Foreign  Ccansrce  and  N&rlgatlon  of  the  United  States,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaoa,  and  United 
States  DepartiDent  of  Apiculture. 


1/    Includes  reexports  of  coconut    and  other  Togetable  oils,  foota  and  soap  stock,  Including  ollTe  oil  and  copra.  Does 
not  Include  shlpiwnts. 
•2/   Lege  than  50,000  pounds. 

"ij  Includes  \,\  million  pounds, refined  but  not  further  processed,  4.8  million  pouikls,  refined,  deodorised  and  hydrogen- 
ated,  and  36. 1  million  pounds  crude. 

hj    Includes  3.1  million  pound%  refined  but  not  further  processed,  2.7  mlllloo  pounds,  refined,  deodorized  and  hydrogen- 
ated,  and  65.0  million  pounds,  crude. 
5/   Hot  reported  separately. 

^    Includes  .U  alllltsi  pounds,  refined  but  not  further  proeeesed,  .7  million  pounds  irsflned,  deodorised  and  hydrogenated, 

9.7  million  pounds,  crude. 

ll    Includes  .2  million  pounds,  bloim,  bodied  or  boiled,  2.9  million  pounds,  crude. 
§/    Ia9)orted  margarine  gose  largely  to  Puerto  Eloo  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

2/    Includes  less  than  50,000  thousand  pounda,  chief  weight,  animal  fat;  1.1  million  pounds,  100  ^  regetable  oil;  .3  "il- 
llon  pounds,  chief  wslght,  vegetable  oil. 
10/  Includes  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing. 
Coiq>uted  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  17, -Price  received  by  fanners  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for 
specified  oil-bearing  materials  and  oi.lmeals,  April  1950 
and  1:  '51  and  February -April  1959 


Item 


•  •  t  •  • 


t  •  t  • 


Captor  beaii?^,.  Braalllan  ports 
Copr'i,  rhili opines,  c.i.f. 

Pacific  Co8  3t   , 

Cottonseed,  l^itsd  States 

eveir?,'?o  ..•«  

Flaxseed,  Eo,  1.  Minneapolis  .... 
Flaxseed,  T^ilted  States  averaf»e  . 
Feani;'ts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

t'outheastem  sh?pplng  points* 
Peanuts,  lAilted  States  average  .. 
Sc^'-beens,  No,  2,  yellow,  Chica,:^o 
ocvbeans,  No,  2,  yellov,  Illinois 

country  shippinf;  points  . ,  

Soybeans,  Uhited  Statea  evera.^e 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/   

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent 

protein,  Memphis   

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent 

protein,  Ch.'ca.go   

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein, 

MlRneapolis  3/   ,  , . 

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein, 

New  York   

Peanut  me??l,  ^5  percent  protein, 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  m.ili:i   

Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  -nroteln.  . 

Chicago  hj   

Soybean  meal,  1^1  percent  protein 

bulk,  Decatur   


:  Dol. 

TqI. 

Dpi. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Long  ten 

•  214.25 

295.00  253.00 

ddO .00 

loj .25 

Short  ton 

:  205.31 

2i!-3.75 

1*^3.30 

127.50 

122,50 

Short  ton 
Bushel 
Bushel 

i  t^.l^.U0 
l+.OO 
:  3.53 

103.00 
1^.68 
i^.37 

67.10 
i^.23 
3,92  - 

61.50 

h.l6 
3.88 

60.80 
3.92 
3.6J+ 

100  lb. 
100  lb. 
Prshel 

17.25 
10.60 

:  2.69 

17.00 
10.80 

3.25 

21.88 
10.30 
3.05 

21.88 
10,1^0 

21.88 
10.30 
2.83 

Bu  shel 
Bushel  : 

2.68 
2.U8 

3.25 
3.12 

2.90 
2.78 

2.88 
2.76 

2,82 
2.72 

1950.:  195.1..: 


T955" 


April  ;  April  i^^ry^";  ^P^^^ 


Oilseed  Meals  l/ 


ton : 

65.25 

61.90 

88.10 

83.20 

86.10 

Siiort 

ton : 

6U.U0 

83.10 

83.50 

83.50 

83.50 

Short 

ton: 

73.^^5 

93.20 

93.70 

93.70 

Sh.ort 

ton: 

72.90 

6U.  25 

72.50 

72.50 

78.00 

ohort 

ton: 

79.^0 

79.90 

87.70 

87.70 

93.20 

Short 

ton: 

63.30 

66.75 

91.90 

8U,75 

87.50 

ton: 

73.30 

75.i*5 

87.  CO 

87.00 

88.1+0 

Short 

ton: 

62.30 

62.00 

7^.00 

7U.00 

75.^0 

Compiled  from  Oil,  ^alnt  and  Drug  ."Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Vail 

Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  repoi-ts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

and  records  of  Productio?a  and  Marketin^g  Admin l^^trat Ion. 

1/  Bagged  carlots,  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur,  which  is  bulk. 

2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged-car lots  basis. 

3j  3h  percent  prior  to  July  19^'0. 

5/  ^^1  percent  before  July  195Q. 

*   This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 
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